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fn a democracy, every group that affects 
public policy must be accountable to the 
entire citizenry. A democracy cannot sur- 
Says Dr. John Haynes Holmes: vive if Iron Curtains are placed around 
Retiring Minister of the Community groups, secular or clerical, that partici- 
Church of N. ¥. pate in public affairs. 


“AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC ye 





“This book is an altogether remarkable 
piece of work. It has impressed me enor- 
mously. From the literary point of view 
the work is a model of clarity; and from 
the historical or critical point of view it is 
accurate, sound in argument, objective in 
spirit—a solid piece of work if I ever saw 


ly, scrupulously docu- PAUL BLANSHAR 


POWER” is a scholar 
mented study of one of the most significant 

social forces in America. It is a factual analysis of cultural, 
; i a. : political and economic policies that affect the freedom of every 
one. It is an invaluable contribution to = 
knowledge and right thinking.” 
anshard did a series of articles on this subject which 
Says the Religious Book Club: 





in The Nation a year ago; they comprise a small part 
“This is a forthright and hard-hitting 
book, but honest and well-documented. It 
is a factual analysis of The Roman Catho- 
lic Church as a cultural, social and politi- 
cal force... There are sign-posts of danger 
to the maintenance of freedom and demo- 
cratic processes.” 


of this 350 page volume. Mr. Blanshard has been advised by a 
distinguished panel of scholars in the preparation and checking 
of the entire manuscript. Says the author: “I have tried in this 
book to put down plain facts about the Roman Catholic question 


which every American should know . . . Wherever possible I 





have let the Catholic Hierarchy speak for itself.” 
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A Service to “Nation” Reeders! 


I enclose my remittance of $3.50 for which please ma 
me, post-paid, the 350 page, cloth-bound volume of “AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC POWER” is printed 
Paul Blanshard’s “AMERICAN FREEDOM AND CATHOLIC 
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POWER,” published by Beacon Press 
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copy at your bookstore, or want to be certain you get 4 
copy of this remarkable work, we suggest that you order 
it now, through The Nation’s Book Service Department 


: ° “1: f 
By filling out the convenient order form and mailing % 


ESE ee oe ae : 


CO ee eee eon _ : 


with your remittance, you will be getting your copy, post 


city ae a : ‘ er ys ‘ 
ay nes ” paid, immediately after publication date, which is April 20. 
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The Shape of Things 


TO THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE OF 
the Senate goes whatever decoration is reserved for the 


‘a 


shabbiest act of the week. In its dying days the Eight: 
Congress, true to its nature, tacked on to the appropria- 
tion bill for the Interior Department an unconstitutional 
rider aimed solely at removing two officials from the 
pay roll. The men affected were Michael W. Straus, Rec- 
lamation Commissioner, and Richard L. Boke, regional! 
reclamation director for California; and to avoid making 
the rider an outright bill of attainder the legislators de- 
teed that their positions could be filled only by engine« 

of five years’ experience. Behind this maneuver was 

long and unsavory campaign, spearheaded by Senator 
Downey of California, to repeal the law setting 160 
ates as the limit for which any one individual may ob- 
tan water provided by federal irrigation facilities. Hav- 
ing failed utterly in this effort, Downey tried, according 
to former Secretary of the Interior Ickes, to get Straus 
and Boke to ignore the law in the interest of the big 
corporate landholders among his constituents. Thwarted 
again, he managed to railroad through the rider. In 
response to President Truman’s specific request, the 
House voted to repeal it, but the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the upper chamber has refused on the newly 
advanced ground that there is some question about 
Straus’s loyalty. The fact is that Mr. Straus was com- 
pletely cleared by the loyalty board of his department a 
yeat ago, but the Senators now contend that they cannot 
be sure because the FBI refuses to Iet them see the 
eport. Their punitive action against these two officials 
dus flagrant usurpation of the functions of both the 
her branches of government. But to prove that, the 
victims would have to carry the matter through the 
‘ourts—a hardship made doubly onerous by the fact that 
they have been serving for months without pay in the 
hope that the Fighty-first Congress would undo the injus- 
tice of the Eightieth. 


+ 

GENERAL DE GAULLE’S CALL FOR A GENERAL 
election has left Prime Minister Queuille completely un- 
disturbed and enjoying to the full his victory, which was 
confirmed in the second cantonal election held on March 


527. The government coalition retained the lead it was 





as Ng pis 
| ‘sured on March 20, with 747 seats distributed among 


the three major government parties—the Radicals, the 


é i 
M. R. P., and the Socialists—against 389 seats obtained 
by the Gaullists. These official figures were immediately 
challenged in a press conference held by General de 
Gaulle, in which he charged the government with dis 
tortion of the actual political results and with claiming 
a majority which was in fact nothing but an aggregation 


of disunited, quarreling parties. Once more De Gaulle 
used the international situation as his main argument in 
demanding that the present coalition government retire 
and the direction of France be handed over to him. He 


interpreted the recent changes in the Soviet government 


: : ee 8 ee ot een eee) Pe ‘ee 
and Soviet army as an unmistakable indication that Rus- 
as ; ehces ; i Ls 9 ee le eoact } 

Sia did not intend to sit Dy wnue an alliance directed 
"y ] . Tin a > P , 
against it was built up. The Atlantic Pact, the General 


ran empty and dangerous gesture unless 


the signatory countries were armed suthciently to meet 


% } YT i a 1 
a formidabie enemy. But the present government, in nis 


opinion, is incapable of directing the rearmament of 
France. Only he, De Gaulle, can make France safe against 


communism. f 


ridiculed the government’s claim to a 


be | 


decisive defeat of the Communists, pointing out that 
Communist strength in France was undiminished. Be- 
sides pressure from the Gaullist ranks, rightist leaders 


ike Paul Reynaud are urging Prime Minister Quceuille 
to accept France’s shift to the right and to form a gov- 
ernment in full recognition of the fact that the Gaullists 
received the largest vote of any single party. 


c d re 





Peace: How Can It Be Achieved? 


his issue will reach most of our readers on the day 
of the Nation Associates’ dinner forum at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. Speakers at the dinner are Herbert V. Evatt, 
William O, Douglas, Rémulo Gallegos, Moshe Sharett 
(Shertok), and Freda Kirchwey. A complete report on 
the proceedings will appear next week, and in subse- 
quent issues the forum addresses will be printed in 
whole or in part. 

The dinner is being held at 6:30 p. m., Thursday, 
April 7, on the Starlight Roof of the Waldorf. Those 
readers in the New York area who wish to attend may 
secure reservations until noon Thursday at the office of 
the Nation Associates, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-1064. 
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The NATION 
REDUCTION IN STOCK-TRADING MARGIN} 


last week was greeted in Wall Street with rather mixed 
eclings. The Stock Exchange community had Jong been 
pressing for more generous credit for traders, but it felt 
that the Federal Reserve Bank made the move only when 
it had been impressed by the deflationary forces at work 
in the economy. One of the bank’s governors, Marriner 
“The back of inflation ig 
broken”; and even though he added that the adjustment 


1 


Lccles, said later in the weck, 
1g place was “healthy,” his remark suggested caution 
to prospective investors and speculators, At any rate, after 
two days of unwonted activity Wall Street relapsed into 
the doldrums, and the net improvement in average 
prices for the week was unimpressive. Clearly traders are 
waiting indications that the current recession will be 
ld to moderate proportions. News that employment 
picked up somewhat in March despite the coal strike is 
icouraging. On the other hand, some recent price cuts 
rousness. Have they come too late? Will 
ey stimulate dual or persuade consumers to hold 
k in the belief that further reductions will follo 
he extent of the seasonal improvement in the current 


ith in such indices as car loadings and retail trade 
uld tell the story. Meanwhile, Congress is stalling on 


's economic program, and apparent disagree- 


1 


ent among official economists provides a plausible 
xcuse. Mr. Truman, presumably in accord with his 
incil of Economic Advisers, has e 7. d the belief 


that inflation remains a danger and reiterated his demand 
for higher taxes. He may be right, for oom economic 
situation is full of contradictions. But we hope he will 
not hesitate to readjust his program if further examinr 
tion of tl e fact ts — to the need. In particular, we 
nk there is now a strong case for reduction of excist 


ces, " 
ANNA LOUISE STRONG CAME HOME 


from the Soviet Union, oes sat down and wrote the 
story of her arrest and expulsion. It came hot off the 
typewriter, disclosing plainly the harsh, arbitrary meth 
ods of the Russian government and her own bewilder 
ment and fear. Since she knew she had not been 4 5)¥. 
Miss Strong was naturally outraged at being accused af 
espionage, imprisoned, and finally shoved over the Pot: 
ish border without hearing or trial. With thirty-five yea" 
of uncritical devotion to the Russian regime behind het, 


however, she did her best to find extenuating circum 
“mistake” had 


Y/HEN 
¥4iINn 


stances; she convinced herself that the 
been made by subordinate police officials whose s% 
picion had been aroused by her persistent efforts to £" 
permission to go to China by way of the closed we 
churian frontier. And she kept wondering if | 
“friends” higher up knew what the police had doo 
But since she could not reach Stalin or Molotov to a 


: the 
her anxious wish to find a reason and excuse fot 


ne 
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treatment she received is also recorded in the story. 
Published last week in six instalments in the New York 
Herald Tribune, this first-hand report of Russian ‘‘se- 
curity” methods has created widespread disturbance in 
left-wing circles. The Daily Worker, which finished 
printing Miss Strong's excellent series on the Chinese 
revolution just before her arrest, has denounced her as 
atool of reactionary “ paymasters.” 
the Chinese Communist leaders, have written her off as 
a spy they had unwittingly allowed in their midst. These 
oficial repudiations were to be expected. More reveal- 
ing have been the reactions of groups in and around the 


Even her old friends, 


Progressive Party, to which Miss Strong belongs. Some 
support her and agree that her story should have been 
told even in the capitalist press. Others view the pub- 
lication of the story, despite its careful qualifications 
and judgments, as highly damaging to the Progressive 
cause and to Russia. Without wishing it in the least, 
Miss Strong and her series have become a sort of litmus 
test for the 
and how many among her political associates show up 


“red,” 


} 


far left. It will be interesting to see who 


* 


WHEN ALFRED E. SMITH SIGNED THE BILL 
repealing New York’s Lusk laws twenty-six years ago, 
he passed this judgment upon the expiring measures: 
“They are repugnant to the fundamentals of democracy. 
Under [them], teachers . . . were in effect compelled to 
hold opinions as to governmental matters deemed by a 
state official consistent with loyalty . . . Freedom of 
opinion and freedom of speech were by those laws un- 
duly shackled.” Despite this 
the Lusk committee has now risen again in New York. 


testament, the shadow of 


The state Senate and Assembly, by large majorities, last 
week passed and Governor Dewey forthwith approved a 
bill designed to exclude “subversive” and Communist 
teachers from the schools. Sponsored by the Republican 
Senate Majority Leader, Benjamin F. Feinber 
law directs the Regents to dismiss outright any public- 


school employee, from s superintendent to 


i 
1 - . 
vy. ti e new 


janitor, who ad- 


wment by force and 


vocates overthrow of the goveri 
violence or who 
ditious”’ 


“treasonable or se- 
the Regents to 


subversive’ orgar 


utters or commits 


words or acts. It further orders 


compile p periodically lists of 


after such notice and hearing as may be ay 
(italics ours), and to discharge any public-school et 


ployee belonging to a blacklisted organization, Mr. 
Dewey, who had been given a month in which to w 
public opinion before signing the bill, took only twe 


days to commit himself, thus beating public opinion t 
the draw. Nevertheless, a number of atti ulate organiz 

tions, including the American Civil Liberties Union, are 
Now or will soon go on record against this throwback to 


the dark days of 1923, and its constitutionality will be 
challenged j In th e€ courts in the near futi 


tue 
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Signed but Not Sealed 


I. The Pact and the Charter 


BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
WHEN Russia charges that the North Atlantic Pact 


i } 
* “+ ee | 
IS Girt } 


ected against the Soviet Union it is telling the 
plain truth, and no State Department denials will per- 
suade a sensible observer otherwise. Every official argu- 
ment as vic straight at 
and the text of the 
pact itself implicitly does the same thing. The position 
of the Western stated by Mr. 
Churchill in when he 


Russian government as a tyranny 


in support of the pact h 


NA 1 H % 1 
Moscow, expli citly if not by name 


powers was clearly 


his Boston speech described 


“holding down hun- 
millions of 


d. 1; 


lead f . Sian 4 
dreds of people and aiming at the rule of 
Se eaecl a 
the worl is words may have been a little too bald 


c 5 } . H : 
for othcial comfort, but they have been echoed in more 


slomatic language by every Western spokesman. How 


then, can Mr. Acheson and his European associates expect 
A 4 


} sel; — thovw in ‘§ thad . + #. 5 sre 
to be believed when they insist that the pact is directed 


merely against aggression in general? The answer is so 
technical as to be meaningless, and is consequently de- 


R 18S1a 1S CO yrrect in charcine 
AL ld 1S alSO COMICCE IN CNarLping 


that the pact conflicts 


with the provisions in the United Nations Charter cov- 
ering regional agreements. This point will certainly be 
argued in detail during the sessions of the General As- 


| 
mAly 4170+ } 
sempbDiyv 1u S 
J 


ce Success, but one need 


wait for the formal debate to find out what delegates and 
U.N. officials think. Even am ng those who accept the 
it as an infringement of 


r ? + ee , . ; +1, . n-P mt ahey . 
the Charter and a threat to the influence and integrity of 


me mcernauonal Organiz tion. 

On the other hand, the Russian charge that the Atlantic 
Pact “has an obviously aggressive character” goes too far. 
The alliance of the Western powers is aimed at the Soviet 
Union and yet is defensive rather than aggressive, at 
Ke t 1¢ position is succinctly put by the 
French writer David Rousset on page 408 of this issue: 

pact a system designed to obtain 

vital ce ( the U. S. S. R. without resort to 

war. It is based on the conviction that a show of strength 

iif make it unnecessary to set the fearful war machine 

M. Rousset does not share that conviction. 

but e1 riticizing the pact grees thal its purpose 
revent war if possibDie 

If t few facts could be recognized by all concerned 
we should be spared a lot of hokum in the debates that 
lie but this is probably too much to ask. Even the 
press, for the most f eems to be leagued with the 
various governments in an attempt to obscure the truth 
and confuse t Ssues 





_ Americans, I think, would subscribe to M. 


~ Rousset’s definition of the pact. This being so, we 


are not likely to witness a serious fight over ratification, 
a few dichard isolationists and leftists will oppose 

he pact from the ground up, and they will do so for 
i record, knowing in cade that they are beaten. 


Most critics will concentrate on an effort to amend the 


pact in the Senate, to divest it of some of its threatening 
aspects or to a a limit on expenditures for arms. For 


while the pact has been signed, with a pomp and solem- 
} | I 


nity obviously intended to discourage opposition at home 


and abroad, it has not been sealed. 
Liberals who defend the new alliance argue that with- 


out cohesion, without the security that lies in a firm 


agreement and pooled resources, the West was forced to 


: 


reject Soviet advances and adopt a negative foreign pol- 


icy. I have heard it stated that the breakdown of the 


Berlin talks last summer would never have occurred if 


the United States had not feared the conse quences of a 


+ 


showdown on Germany before unity was achieved in the 
West. ‘ ‘First it was necessary to complete the pact,” I 
“We cou 


or a general debate on the German issue until 


é : = 
was recentiy Idn’t risk ele concessions 


to Russia 


we could show a solid froat. Such a debate might even 


1 . . r , 


. , } - ne » +l 
have wrecked the negotiations for the pact. 


This reasoning may or may not be valid. 


tf P } > t} 
among the Atlantic powers will not be automaticaly 


?Y . ‘ ‘ 
resolved by the pact, as this week's conversations about 
but it is possible to hope 
formal apreet 


western Germany plainly show, 
that once the Wes 


will find 


+ rn Pare 
nent, Russia 


hose differences harder to exploit for its own 

] 4 . P = 

ends. In any case the opportunity is now open to the 
T - ] 

United 


their new-born unity, 


e 
aes ; - 
States and its allics to initiate a policy based on 


a positive policy stemming from 


confidence. not from fear. 

Such a policy implies more than a proposal to Russia 
to talk over the major issues dividing East and West. It 
implies a careful reconsideration and adjustment of the 
American sition on a multitude of specific questioi 
it also im} portant changes in the pact itself. By 
acts rather than words, the United Sta hould use this 
occasion to try to convince soviet Union that our 
intentions are genuinely pacific. The pact, if it is to be 
more than a threat and a chalicnge, must be the signal 
foran effort on our pa » overcome hostility and 

nd y rd peace 

In this short space I should like to suggest just two or 


} 


a | 7 ¢ 4 ek 
three changes essential to a policy oF conc iliation, 


First of all, the pact should be amended to mene it 


within the confines of the United Nations Ch: . Any 


honest person reading the Charter and the pact side by 
side will reject the State seis claim that 


the Charter.” The 


the pact 


“eepiemncest S is true. Article 
51 of the Charter recog 


to defend themselves against armed attack, individually 


contra ry 


nizes the right of member states 


The NATION 


or collectively, until the Security Council has taken meas. 
ures to deal with the emergency. But Article 53 provides 
that no enforcement action shall be taken by any y regional 
“without the authorization of the Security Coun: 
cil,” and Article 54 says that the council shall be ‘ ‘kept 
fully informed of activities undertaken or in contem- 
The text of 
the pact ignores these detailed provisions; instead it states 


age ncy 


plation under regional arrangements, . . .” 


in case of armed 
attack upon a fellow-member and will then re port their 
action to the Security Council. 

Under a common-sense interpretation of the Charter, 
the Atlantic Pact is not a regional arrangement at all, 
Not only 
it makes no reference to “local disputes.” Yet 


that the signatories will act “forthwith” 


does it span continents in its Scographic scope; 
Article 52 
of the Charter obviously regards such disputes as the 
reason for the regional arrangements which it 
permits 


basic 


If the sponsors of the new alliance want to operate 
United Nations, rather than in competition 

with it, they will welcome amendments to Astide 5 of 
to climinate at least the more glaring discrepan- 


under the 


the pact 
cies and violations mentioned above. 
Amendment of Article 4 of the pact is equally neces- 
This article provides for consultation among the 
signatory powers “whenever, in the opinion of any of 
them, th 


ecurity of 


e territorial integrity, political independence, or 
In an earliet 
editorial I mentioned some of the dangers hiding in ths 
What is “political independence?’ 
reach into the colonies? What 


any of the parties is threatened.” 


erbrush: 
erritorial integrity” 


follows 


consultation” in case action is called for? I 


cannot believe that this country is yet prepared to risk 
war in order to put down revolution or nationalist up 


iwainst a fellow-member of the pact, especially 


rising ag 
since we have already taken one uncasy dictatorship into 
the fraternity and may soon welcome another. 


If the pact is not to become an instrument to mainia 


status quo in member nations, 


the pe olitical 


including perhaps their colonial areas, Article 4 should 


be amended to include a clear guaranty that it will not 
be invoked to help a m sais government suppress an 


internal uprising unless such upris! ing coinc ides with and 


d attack from outside, The United States 


supports an ar 
had better explicitly reject the obligation to defend ft 
tionary rulers from their miserable subjects if it hopes 





In an Early Issue 
Japan: Gibraltar or Bataan? 
By William Costello 


CBS News Director in Tokio 
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to deprive Russia either of its suspicions or its best 
political weapon in Western Europe. 

In an early article I shall discuss certain changes that 
must be made in our foreign policy if we are to use the 
Atlantic Pact for peace rather than war. 


The Venezuela Petition 


JOLATIONS of the United Nations Charter by the 

Military Junta ruling Venezuela may be put on the 
agenda of the General Assembly at the session opening 
this week at Lake Success. An investigation of these vio- 
tions was urged by ex-President Romulo Betancourt 
ina letter to Secretary General Lie submitting a formal 
communication from Rémulo Gallegos, constitutional 
President of Venezuela, and Andrés Eloy Blanco, For- 
eign Minister and chief of the Venezuelan delegation 
atthe Paris session of the Assembly. 

In an interview with the press on March 28 at Lake 
Success, Betancourt told how the Military Junta—which 
should never have been recognized by this country—is 
persecuting its enemies. Dr. Gallegos, in his letter to 
Trygve Lie said: ‘After consummating their assault 
upon the constitutional government and the will of the 
nation that elected it, they [the Junta} imprisoned, be- 
sides the undersigned President of the Republic, the 
presidents of the legislative chambers, numerous senators 
and deputies, cabinet ministers, the presidential secretary, 
... and hundreds of officials and ordinary citizens. . . . 
The sole crime of these citizens was that of serving the 
government, or of being enrolled in the political party 
tepresenting the largest national majorities, or of sym- 
pathizing in some manner with the social and political 
program of the constitutional government.” 

The pretender to the title of Minister of the Interior, 
Lieutenant Colonel Llovera Paez, has declared that 
these men will continue to be held as political “hostages 
until the one million who voted against the totalitarians 
end their loyalty to the government they elected. 

More and more newspapers are being suppressed. 
Among those which have been shut down for trying to 
print the truth are E/ Pats of Caracas, El Dia of Valen- 
cia, Fronteras of San Cristobal, and one of the country’s 
oldest Newspapers, Panorama of Maracaibo. Here is a 
fagrant violation of the resolution on Freedom of the 
Press adopted last year in Geneva by the U. N. Confer- 
‘ace on Freedom of Information. Venezuela proudly 
signed this resolution. 

The fate of the petition for an investigation by the 
United Nations will not be known for some weeks, 
but two Latin American countries—Guatemala and Chile 
~sepstanaand promised to support the proposal. Since 

_ ner countries—Uruguay, Costa Rica, Cuba, and 
Bolivia—have no relations with the usurping Junta, their 
backing may also be counted on. 





POLITICS and PEOPLE 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 





From Lenin to Dennis 
\V HEN Nikolai Lenin drew up his ‘State and Revo- 


lution,” could he have foreseen, I wonder, that 
the Communist Party of the United States would ulti- 
mately make its stand not on the barricades of New York 
but in the prosy, lethargic courtroom of Judge Harold R. 
Medina? Could he—and Marx and Engels—have im- 
agined that their American heirs would rest their case not 
on the “inevitability” of revolution, but on the conten- 
tion of Eugene Dennis that they were just a band of 
“forward-looking American workers” bent on carrying 
out what Mr. Dennis says “is popularly known as Roose- 
velt's Great Design for lasting peace’? 

I refer to this gap between classic Communist theory 
and Communist Party “line” to indicate the gulf that the 
prosecution will have to bridge in the case of the eleven 
Communist leaders now on trial. The pattern of that trial, 
painfully dragging out its course, is at last beginning to 
take form. The prosecution, having to show that the de- 
fendants conspired to teach and advocate the overthrow 
of the government by force and violence, apparently in- 
tends to do so by showing first that they specifically 
slanned to teach “Marxism-Leninism” and second that 
1S double-ism literally advoc ates violent revolution. 

Lenin's essay on the state, which United States At- 
torney John F. X. McGohey has already introduced to 
the jurors, is peculiarly suited to this purpose. Rereading 
it, I find it a fierce diatribe against the cursed Menshe- 
viks, or Socialists; whom Lenin accused of “‘emascu- 
Jating,” “‘vulgarizing,” and “adulterating’ Marxism, in 
order to ‘‘distort the revolutionary side of its teaching ... 
and extol what is, or seems, acceptable to the bour- 
geoisie. These ‘Socialist chauvinists’’ were far too pre- 
occupied, Lenin suggested, with what they mistakenly 
held to be the doctrine of Marx and Engels that thc 
state would ultimately “wither away’ and thus not have 
to b 


ve deliberately destroyed. 


In reality [Lenin wrote} Engels speaks here of the 


destruction of the capitalist State by the proletarian 
revolution, while the words about its withering away 
refer to the remains of a proletarian State after the 
Socialist revolution. The capitalist State does not wither 
away, according to Engels, but is destroyed by the pro- 


Jetariat in the course of the revolution. 


Expounding further on the classic doctrine of the Com- 
munist founding fathers, Lenin in this uncompromising 
work refers to Engels’s “veritable panegyric of a revo- 
lution by force.’ And as Mr. McGohey has already 
pointed out to the jury, he refers specifically and mcst 
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favorably to ‘the teaching of Marx and Engels regard- 
ing the inevitability of a violent revolution” against the 
capitalist state, which ‘‘cannot be replaced by the pro- 
Jetarian state . . . through mere ‘withering away,’ but, in 


accordance with the general rule, can only be brought 


about by a violent revolution.” This view, according to 
Lenin, “is quite irreconcilable with reformism, strikes 
straight at the heart of the common opportunist preju- 
dices and middle-class illusions about the ‘peaceful de- 
velopment of democracy.’ ’ 

Yet, if it is fair to judge on the basis of Mr. Dennis's 
opening statement to the jury—the general secretary of 
the party is acting as his own counsel—the American 
Communists today are following precisely this “reform 
ist’ line, be stering i such “‘middle-class illusions. 


Listen to Mr, Der 


The defense will establish that prosecution’s 
arbitrary description of these general [ Marxist-Leninist } 
political, social, and economic ven is os false 

the defense will squarely meet and disprove the 
prosecution’s charge that the principles of s cientific SO 
cialism teach or imply the duty or necessity to overthrow 
the United States government by force and violence 
Pursuing this line to its ultimate, Mr. Dennis expects 


to put in evidence Marx’s friendly correspondence with 


iF cocoa : i —_* : eer 
Abraham Lincoln and to contend— this is ihe real {ip yi 


ueprints—nor directives.’ 

The truth appears to be that the indictment has im 
i ed the American Communist leaders on the horns of 
a dilemma. They must cither minimize the teachings o 
the founders of their belicf, the very teachings that sep 
arated them most ed from the bourgeois Socialists 


they so violently condemn, or they must stand on those 


teachings and take the consequences. Since they aj if 
} ] ] re elas —— P 4 : Bo 

to have elected the first course, the prosecution races the 
1 j - _— ] ] eine 

task OI proving that they conspired to teach doctriut 


Te EY epee | } ¢ : sen cour te lias A 
uch they have chosen tn O} en court to water down. AS 


Dennis himself put it, “certain propositions, as well as 
strategy and sre are modified to conform with de- 
velopments of history and new social situations.” 
Whether or not this ideological deviation is genuine, 
the prosecution may have real difficulty in proving its 
charges on the basis of what Marx, Engels, and Lenin 


wrote in the distant past. It is perfectly true that even 


the greatest theories are modified in time by those who 
profess to act in accordance with them. Certainly be- 
lievers in the doctrine of evolution have made notable 
advances from the propos itions oris ginally | aid down by 


Darwin, and few Christians live by the Gospel. What- 
i 


ever the legal technicalities of the case, the public in 
general, I think, will expect the prosecution to show a 
more concrete conspiracy to planes overthrow of the 


“overnment than the agreement to circulate and expound, 
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yn of Russia’ 
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modernism in music or a ban on com 


enough for Stalin to whistle, 


other Communist states in the 
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ring considerations of national interest, 
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versus Yugoslavia today; it may, more 


Russia versus China tomorrow 
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of the recent filibuster and a ruthless political operator, 
is supporting Taft's glib isolationism chiefly in payment 
for Taft's help in scuttling the civil-rights program. They 
don't talk about it in these terms in the Senate of course, 
or make such deals a matter of public record, but the 
whole story is there in their votes. 

Taft invariably begins his destructive speeches with an 
indignant denial that he is doing what he is doing. “I 
disavow any attack on Great Britain,” he said last Wed- 
nesday in a one-hour attack on Great Britain and, more 
particularly, on what he believes is an American sub- 
sidy of British socialism, “It is certainly not with any 
intention of killing the rent-control bill,” he said the 
day before, in explaining why he w ished to recommit the 
hill to the Senate-House conference committee, which 
would amount to killing it. Similar protestations werc 
interspersed in his speech for the “compromise” which 
defeated the civil-rights program. 

Taft was not primarily interested, as were the South- 
emers, in killing off civil rights—his feelings about the 
question seem to be neutral, and he guards his reputa- 
tion as a ‘civil libertarian.” His goal is the perpetuation 
and perfection of a reactionary coalition of Republicans 
and Southerners, his covert leadership of which makes 
him still the most powerful man in the Senate, despite 


policies in the November elec- 


he repudiation of his 


Taft's opposition to the full E. R. P. appropriation 
derives not only from his economic views but from a 
quirk in his psychology which sets him in some degree 
against every program he does not dominate. But the 
opposition of certain former 100 per cent international- 
ists, like Senator George 
their classical 


is based almost wholly on 


, 
economic outlook, which conflicts so 
sharply with the fantastic fiscal developments of the 
post-war era. At the moment of writing there is no 
telling how many lesser Southern figures may go along 
with George and Russeil. The numerous sympathetic 
questions asked by Ellender of Louisiana during Taft's 
speech for an E. C. A. cut and similarly friendly ques- 
tions by Long during an outright attack upon the At- 
lantic Pact by Donnell of Missouri indicate growing 
isolationist sentiment in the former Southern strong- 


— 


holds of internationalism. The trend exists whatever 
the actual vote on the Taft amendment and the E. C. A. 
bill. Even the courtly Millard Tydings, chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, who spoke against the cut, 
appears to have developed private misgivings about the 
Mount of spending continuing under the Marshall 
Plan, 

The Senate also contains a sizable group which repre- 
sents the old-fashioned isolationism of the West and 
Middle West. Mostly they are men whom “nobody ever 
heard of,” at least in the East: Jenner of Indiana, Wat- 
king of Utah, Malone of Nevada, Kem and Donnell of 
Missouri, Cordon of Oregon. A few, such as Capehart 
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of Indiana and Langer of North Dakota, are better 
known. Some of these men have oratorical gifts which 
have made their isolationism sound more formidable 
than it will turn out to be when the votes are counted 
on the Atlantic Pact and the arms program, 

Malone and Jenner uphold the ‘Fortress America” 
theory of military strategy. Before making a speech 
against the E. C. A. Malone called in reporters to ex- 
plain his alternative three-part proposal: “Feed starving 
people everywhere’’—an outright gift; for industrial re- 
covery purposes lend money to European business firms 
on terms like the RFC’s to U. S. firms—‘'send a cold- 
eyed engineer to look these British and French business 
propositions over and foreclose if they can’t pay off the 
loan’; then build 35,000 first-line planes and stockpile 
atom bombs and draw a boundary in Europe as the out- 
post of the Monroe Doctrine. If anyone steps over it— 
wham! let ‘em have it. 

“Don't anybody call that isolationism, either,’ says 
Malone. “I took a battery of field artillery to Europe in 
the First World War. One of these Senators called me 
an isolationist on the floor the other day. I went and 
stood in front of him until he took it back. If he hadn't, 


I'd have 


neck off. 


taken him into the cloakroom and twisted his 


Jenner, a younger man, 1s one of the best speakers 


and one of the most primitive intellects in contemporary 
politics. He was in the last war and believes that a land- 
war holding action against Russia would be futile. He 


counts up Russia’s divisions and the divisions available 


. Vv + 3 Ske bee es 136 
in Western Europe and insists that it all adds up to 


another Dunkirk. But air power and the bomb—ah, 
is something else. He is against the pact and for 
power and the bomb. 

Another factor in the Senate’s neo-isolationism—the 


matter of getting reelected—is revealed in the 


filibuster-length speeches of Senator Watkins, a mild- 
gray little man who resents the fact that the State De- 
partment kept the Senate in ignorance about the pact 
during its writing. At the same time, he says, the depart- 
ment fed specific information of day-to-day develop- 
ments to friendly journalists like James Reston of the 
New York 777 ' says Wat- 
kins, “to the fact that the European Recovery Program as 
at $17,000,000,000 


would build every reclamation project in the West, 


es. I want to call attention, 


Mr. Hoffman 


finally forecast by 


without any cost to the people there. . . . My people will 
say, Well, you gave it to Europe, why can’t you give it 
to us at home, if you want to make America strong?’ " 

Where was the first act of this tragedy laid—who 
first provoked whom in this now mounting series of 
aggressions and reactions? Did it begin, as Professor 
Biackett appears to believe, when America gratuitously 
dropped the bomb on Hiroshima, to appall Russia as 


well as Japan? Did it begin when Russia, together with 


France, started to sabotage the quadripartite government 
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of Germany? Did it begin when Churchill flung down 
the challenge at Fulton, Missouri, apparently with the 
approval of Truman? Did it begin 101 years ago with 
the Communist Manifesto? History perhaps may write 
the answer. The truth is hard to discover in these days 
of confusion and danger, when most people feel com- 
pelled to identify themselves with one militaristic par- 
anoia or the other—the Russian or the “bi-partisan” —to 
use the phrase of Professor Frederick L. Schuman. 

Russia’s provocative acts in this tragedy have ap- 
peared more obvious and more wanton than our own. 
What is happening, I believe, is that the Russian psy- 
chological technique of exploiting the fear of war has 
created at the upper political levels a confusion in which 
isolationism is regaining importance, and in the masses 
of Americans, the millions who live far from New York 
and Washington, a wild and unreasoning hatred. Living 
in small towns in Mississippi during much of the past 
four years, I believe I have seen the mood of the Amer- 
ican people change from what it was during the agita- 
tion to “bring the boys home’’ to what it is today, when 
an impending conflict is discussed and more or less 
taken for granted by all groups, from the President's 
advisers down to country school boards. 

I shall attempt to develop more fully in a subsequent 
article what seem to me to be the underlying psycho- 
Jogical sources of this development, both in the sphere 
of capital diplomacy and in the hinterland. To indicate 
where I believe some of these sources are to be found, 
I quote the following passage from “The Social Basis of 


Consciousness,” by Trigant Burrow, published in 1927: 
, y & ’ 


We have recently waged a world war which, accord- 
ing to the state of mind of its participants prior to its 
occurrence, was the admittedly inevitable recourse, but 
which, in the opinion of thinking men subsequent to 
its enactment, is now equally admitted to have been a 
wholly unnecessary eventuality. How, then, upon our 
present basis of mentation, may we conclude what is an 
adequate criterion by which we may determine a de- 
pendable process of thinking? If we may know our 
states of mind only after we have vented the emotions 
that first incited them, of what use is it to know them? 
If states of mind can produce calamities that gather 
their toll of human life by the millions and we can, 
by subsequently taking thought, come to regard them 
as unnecessary, what must be felt toward states of mind 
that have produced such calamities? Surely it is not the 
part of intelligence to feel regret of a disaster only 
after the disaster has befallen. If a disaster need not 
befall, would it not be wiser to deplore it beforehand 
and so avert the disaster? This would seem the logical 
course, but the truth is that the logical course is not 
accessible to man in his present state of unconscious 
ness. For in his. present state of development his actions 
are predominantly under the guidance of his emotions, 
and his thought can therefore only follow after. 
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The Pact Is Obsolete 


BY DAVID ROUSSET 


[David Rousset, French author, is one of the leaders of 
the new, rapidly growing Rassemblement Démocratique Révo. 
luiionnaire, an anti-Communist but left-wing political group 
which grew directly out of the Resistance. His concentration. 
camp experiences were told in his prize-winning book "The 
Other Kingdom,” } 


Paris, March 25 
ee Atlantic Pact answers neither to the aims it set 
itself nor to the real situation in Europe. It can be 
explained only by the power of certain diplomatic and 
military traditions which are already anachronistic and 
by the pressure exerted on Washington by the present 
governments of Western Europe, dominated by an out: 
of-date conception of territorial security, 

The pact is not a war measure. On the contrary, it is 
part of a system designed to obtain vital concessions from 
the U. S. S. R. without resort to war. It is based on the 
conviction that a show of strength will make it unnec- 
essary to set the fearful war machine in action. The real 
question about the pact, therefore, is whether under 
present world conditions, and especially European condi- 
tions, it is the best possible strategy for Europe to adopt 
against the U. S. S. R. I think it is not. 

J am against Soviet Russia for a perfectly clear and 
simple reason: because the Soviet regime is totalitarian, 
because it represents, since the disappearance of Nazism, 
the fiercest social reaction that exists. The Communists 
are not of the left; they are determined reactionaries. 
What, then, is the source of their powerful influence on 
European workers and liberals? The confusion in people's 
minds—systematically fostered by the Communists—be- 
tween the present Stalinist system and the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1918 accounts for some of it. But in the last 
analysis the most important factor is the exhaustion of 
the present economic system in Europe. It is very difficult 
for Americans to understand how great this exhaustion 
is and how generally it is recognized by European opin 
ion. The workers and the middle classes seek for a radical 
modification of the present system not because they are 
Socialists but because under it they can no longer live 
decently. The Communists represent a different system, 
and that is why they exert such preat influence today. 

The Communists are social reactionaries in the seas¢ 
that their regime destroys all freedom and therefore 
allows no chance of continuing social progress, which 
always requires a little freedom. But people understand 
only what they themselves have lived through. Western 
Europeans have no precise idea of this aspect of the 
Russian regime. Social reaction appears to them with the 
face of their own worn-out system. The thing that : 
mains in their minds about communism is that it is a dit 
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ferent system from the one that will not let them live 


decently. 


mean to say that military might 


Soviet expansion is founded 


} 


on this fact. I do not 


plays no part in it. But 


the Red Army'comes after the political work of the Com- 


munist parties and trade unions. If an efficacious strategy 


against the Russians is to be worked out, the situation in 


FE 


urope must be taken into account. It is in the social 


field that communism must be fought, to begin with. 


What will be the use of 
million men in France activ 


the pact if seven or eight 


ely or passively oppose its 


application? What security can it bring to Europe and the 


United States if the real aims of the European masses 


I 
are 


not defended by it? The conquest of France in 1940 was 


due not so much to the nation’s military insols ency as to 


the failure of a large part of the population to see what 


interest they had in the war. The underground movement 


developed its if 


} 
t 
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their liberties and the collapse of 


lieve that we have a few years of pe 


[hese years will be what w 
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ypetus because the masses discovered what 


cir interest was after they had experienced the loss of 


We 
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are not on tne eve o 


their standard of living 


fxs 


f war. It 1s reasonable to be- 


front of us. 


vill 


ace in 


e make them. And they 


be decisive for us. The most effective strategy against 


Stalin would be to make use of this respite for radically 


transforming social conditions in Western Europe. Then 
< A 


the common people would have something to fight 


for 


if war became necessary. The source of the Communists’ 


influence would be removed. And proof would be given 


that the grave difficulties of the present could be solved 


without any sacrifice of freedom; freedom, on the con- 
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trary, would be extended. A Western Europe built on 
this new foundation would undoubtedly exert a great at- 


traction on the countries at present subject to the U.S.S.R. 
The essential social changes can be carried out only if 


two conditions are met. First, Marshall Plan credits must 


be used primarily for increasing the output of consumers’ 


: } ~ a i. tw va } 
goods. Second, war production must be reduced to a 


minimum, if not to zero. Western Europe should be uni- 


5 


tied economically, and the Marshall Plan should con- 


tribute to its unification. This demands above all the or- 


ganization of a vast democratic movement in Western 
Europe to advocate and apply these solutions. 


} 


Under present conditions it is impossible to increase 
both civilian and military production. To impose a pro- 
gram of military production on Western Europe is to 
paralyze a civilian production that is already far from 
ufficient. That would mean creating living conditions 
ullicient hat VOULG anh CHCA ye Ving C qaition 
socially and politically fave rable to the Communists. 


And in the end we should face the danger that this costly 


hands of the Russians 
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for Europe would impose still heavier burdens on them 


American public opinion might then grow weary of the 


whole European aid program. What a victory for Stalin 


I 


that would be! On the other hand, if the billions of 
dollars available were used for the reconstruction of 


Western Europe, there would be a great chance for a 


arianism—and with- 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE RUHR? 


I, Socialize All 


BY FR 


MERICA’S policy in Germany has undergone 
various important changes since the end of the 
It has been a road 
nomic policy essentially determined by thinking along 
the lines of the Morgenthau Plan and calculated 
German industrial production as low as possible to a 


war. long from an eco- 


to keep 
policy which recognizes that the reconstruction of Europe 
depends on industrial recovery in Germany and _ that 
German production must therefore be rapidly brought 
back to peace-time standards, 


There have been many fluctuations between these 
points of view, but in one respect American policy has 
far seemed unequivocal. It has sought a revival of Ger- 
man capitalism under the slogan of “free enterprise,” 


even though all history tends to show that such a revival 


will not work. Every step in the direction of the socializa- 
tion of German industry has been opposed. The ow 
1 ! 


classes have been favored even though the spokesmen of 


this policy knew and at times stated that these classes had 
that the Ger- 
man workers are today the only group which actively 


been willing collaborators of the Nazis, and 


supports democracy. 

American policy has been consistently directed against 
the political and economic ideas of German labor. Even 
when England had exclusive jurisdiction over the Ruhe 
and was making mild efforts to socialize key industries, 
the United States saw to it that no decisive steps were 
taken, using as a check British dependence on American 
financial aid. In the summer of 1947, 
asked the United States to assume the greater share of 
the occupation costs for the British zone as well as the 
American, the United States consented on condition that 
no socialization measures should be adopted in the Ruhr. 

It is more than questionable whether the British gov- 
ernment was really obliged to give way on this matter. 
Had it socialized the Ruhr industries during the initial 
period of the occupation, it could have probably pointed 
to a fait accom pli, But according to a dispatch in the New 
York Herald Tribune of May 21, 1948, Mr. Bevin de- 
clared “that he had been prevented from nationalizing 
basic German industries in the British zone mainly by the 
United States.” 


the Inolany: 
when England 
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Besides opposing all plans for putting Ruhr indus- 


try under public control, American policy has plainly 


demonstrated its hostility to the German workers and 
their pros 


7 
yoram 


To cite a few salient ex: amples: 


1. In all countries receiving Marshall Plan aid the 
trade unions have been given some voice as to how this 
aid is to be used. Only in Germany, so far, have the 


trade unions been denied any such parti icipation. 
2. When the currency reform was put into effect, the 


( lan tra unions were not consulted, though it 
caused a substantial decline in real wages: wages were 
frozen while price-fixing and rationing for many classes 
of POO is were ab olishec 1, 


It is estimated that one-fourth to one-fifth of the 


persons now living in western Germany are deportees 
10 have been bombed out. Today these 
Fifth Estate with a sini ard of living 


ior to that of 150 years ago. 


millions form a 
To provide some 
amelioration of their fate the Germans sought to pass 4 
nauseleich). Military 
The New York Times 
‘The State Department 


. . that he must with- 


Jaw “equalizing the burden” (Laste 
Gov: 
reported in a Berlin dispatch: ‘ 


ronment vetoed the measure. 


has told General Lucius D. Clay . 
hold 
Germans resulting from currency reform, war damage, 


approval of the law to equalize the burdens on 
and expulsion from neighboring countries.” 

The Americans have prevented the socialization of 
industry not only in the Ruhr but in other parts of 
Germany, even where a majority of Germans clearly 
favored it. In Hesse, for example, a parliamentary m4 
jority composed of Social Democrats and Christian Dem- 
ocrats decided to socialize the coal mines and steel 
companies. It could certainly not be said in this instance 
that the measure was backed only by the Socialists. Never: 
theless the American administration refused to let it be 
put into effect. The New York Times reported: 


The German administration of the state of Hesse was 
ordered December 14 to return to former owners & 
group of coal mines and steel companies that had orig: 
inally been subjected to a socialization program unde 
the state constitution approved by the Military Govern- 
ment. The Minister-President of Hesse refused to carty 
out the order . . . declaring that he intended to stick 
by the constitution. Both the Social Democrats and the 
Christian Democrats supported his stand, and the state 

Cabinet threatened to resign in protest against the Mili- 
tary Government order. 
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MERICAN policy in the Ruhr has been an obstacle 
A to any progressive development in Germany and, 
more than that, to any real advance toward a United 
States of Europe. 

The Ruhr is not only Germany's 
et but the greatest industrial center in Europe. Its pre- 
war steel production was just about equal to Russia's, or 


chief industrial cen- 


to that of England and France together. Its coal produc- 


tion was below the British total but many times greater 


than the French. The Ruhr is even more important to 


Germany today than it was before the war, for the indus- 


‘trial centers in Upper Silesia have been lost. Moreover, 


since large agricultural areas in the east have also been 


Jost, western Germany must import a much greater pro- 
} 


portion of its food than it did formerly and must achieve 


a fat greater export trade to pay for these imports. This 


will be possible only through an increase in industrial 
production, that is, Ruhr production. 

How is this to be done if American policy is directed 
toward the revival of German capitalism? Big business 
and management in the Ruhr were the allies and col- 
laborators of the Nazis and the German militarists before 
is it to be done 


and during the war. How igainst the 


wishes of France, which was invaded by a German army 
largely armed and equipped from Ruhr production? 

The American ad 
bridge these conflicts. It has reinstated a large part of the 


ninistration has devised a way to 


old management in the Ruhr. And at the same time it has 
begun to organize international control of Ruhr produc- 
tion, intrusting the final word on its distribution to a 


committee of fifteen—three Americans, three Britons, 


three Frenchmen, three representatives of the Benelux 
countries, and three Ciel who for the present are 
represented by the three military governors. 
, but will 


It will strengthen all the 


This “solution” will not work nerely bring 
on one crisis after another. 
nationalist and anti-democratic forces in Germany. Since 
only the Ruhr is put under international control, these 
reactionary forces are able to claim that the Allies have 
imposed foreign rule on Germany's largest industrial 
to be 


center, thus depriving the sovereign German state 


created of its economic basis. The policy will also 
und of the Communists in western Ger- 


“Now you see 


are bringing back into power large 


strengthen the h: 
many. They can say to the workers: how the 


Americans sections 





of the old managem« nt, together with the representatives 
of international! capital.”’ And in another direction it will 
strengthen French nationalism and the Gaullist move- 
ment in France, which maintains that American influencc 
is creating on the other side of the Rhine a steel sae 
hat threatens shortly 


It goes wit hout 


to outstrip the French industry. 
saying that this strengthening of Ger- 
man and French nationalism diminishes the hope of 
achieving a United States of Europe. Progress toward 


that end is possible only when relations between the 
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two dominant industrial nations on the European con- 
This in turn 
requires that in both countries the strength of progres- 


tinent are on a basis of mutual confidence. 

sive, democratic forces be increased. 
German workers are fully aware that the French deeply 

distrust any restoration of 


Germany heavy industry. 


An article in the German weekly, Der Bund, on control 


of the Kuhr, states: 

: ‘ 9, : ; 

German workers fully understand France’s concern 
ittack it has 





4] At re me ae 4 , : Lawes 
witn security against we kind of military 


had to suffer repeatedly... . No worker or trade-union 


member would object to the presence of Allied control 


1 


] la y lL > XM a , 
Oiicials SO long as they would con 


ine themselves to the 








control of armaments. Indeed, they would support such 


bent es ; ee 
But German workers are convinced tl 


will never be allayed while the old management crowd 


1at French suspicions 


with its record of Nazi collaboration is in control. The 


Bund article continues: 


The Ruhr miners want no new merchants of death, no 


matter against whom they are directed. It is for this 


reason that the best and only security for France and all 


other countries, the true guaranty of peace, lies in the 
g ’ 

socialization of the Ruhr industry, with workers and 

their unions carrying a full share in management, in 


bea +1 . . ] » Sm - 
1ation with a vigorous workers’ international, 


are by no means the only 


( 4 RMAN workers today 
group to ly t] + the 


realize that the crucial question in the 


Ruhr is not the level of its production but rather whether 
its industry shall be socialized and Hitler’s collaborators 
deprived of their economic power. Large segments of the 
international labor movement, in Europe and America, 
have seen the light. At a convention of the International 
Mine 
at Diisseldorf the executive c 


deavors of he German miners, 


Workers (democratic, Socialist, 


anti-Communist ) 
ymmittee indorsed the en- 
newly accepted into 


membership, to socialize the German mines. Delegates 


red themselves to strive for 


from various countries ple« ds 

th t 74+ } ] NeaAcire’’ nd ; tha 
the realization « this radical measure and for the 
representation of the German unions on the administra- 


tive boards. 
Democratically organized unions in Western Europe 


ding that the German 


and America ate also deman 


workers be given a decisive role in the administration of 


oa | 6 ; 1f +}, 4+ store te | . e Least, 
the Ruhr industry and that international control of heavy 


industry be not limited to Germany but extended to all 
Western Europe. Here a truly progressive trail is being 
and for Europe. 


blazed, for Germany | 


This sta 


international trade-union movement has recently scored 


nd on the part of German workers and the 


a certain success. In selecting trustees for the steel in- 


Military Government refused to 
the former Nazi collaborators. 


dustry in the Ruhr, 


accept the most corrupt of 
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Apparently the constant urging of constructive policies 
does influence the occupation powers. The British es- 
pecially are inclined to support the German and inter- 
national trade unions on this point. At the same time a 
success of this kind must not be overestimated. It is but 
a modest beginning in a struggle that bids fair to last a 
long time. 
The lines are sharply drawn. On one side stand thos¢ 
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who want to revive German capitalism, though it way 
shown twenty years ago that the system made it im. 
possible to maintain democratic political institutions, 
On the other side stand those who would socialize the 
Ruhe industry and establish international control as the 
first step in the internationalization of heavy industry 
throughout Europe—a truly important step forward 
toward a United States of Europe. 


I. An Appeal to My German Comrades 


BY LEON 


Paris, March 

OME weeks ago, in a speech delivered lite the 
House of Commons, Winston Churchill expounded 

a thesis—<certainly not for the first time but with 
particular emphasis and vigor—to which I for one give 
full agreement. The federal organization of Europe, he 
said, will remain chimerical as long as Germany has 
not been reintegrated into the European community on 


an equal footing, and he added that this reintegration 
must be, above all, the work of France. It is precisely, 
he said, because France is the nation which for eighty 
years has most frequently and sometimes most cruclly 
and Hitlerian Germany 


the initiative in bringing about 


suffered the attacks of imperial 
that it must today take 
sincere reconciliation and cooperation with a ani 
democratic Germany, 

If I ever publish the personal notes which I wrote in 
Buchenwald, it wili be evident that I formed this opin- 
ion while I was a prisoner of the Gestapo with very lit! 
hope of getting out of their hands alive. Yes, Europe 
must reconcile itself with itself, to quote Jaures. And 


France must take the initiative in this step. But how 
can it do so if it is confronted by a Germany which has 
not purged itself of the imperialist and Hitlerian venom 


a Germany whose political cohesion and economi 
strength may still appear to France as a threat to } 
It is understandable that the French found the hostile 


nents on the 


reaction of German opinion to the agree! 


Ruhr reached in L ondon i in December an alarming symp 
tom. And this point must be discussed frankly before in- 
ternational public opinion and my German comrades 


) "T'} 
i 


What actually was accomplished in London? The 


question of ownership of the Ruhr mines remained tn 
suspense, though it was assumed (1) that in no case 
must the mines and factories fall into the hands of their 
+ 


former owners, who were the sponsors and tools of 


the Hitler regime, and (2) that if socialization or na- 





LEON BLUM, elder statesman and a former Premier 
of France, is the leader of the Socialist Party, which 
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tionalization were carried out, the title of ownership 
would pass to the Reich or to the Lander (states) in the 
name of the German people. The important new point 
was that an international authority, to which the peace 
treaty would give definite form, would exercise full su- 
pervisory control over industrial production, its power not 
limited to the division of th 
among Germiat 


ext 


e mens of the Ruhr basin 
1y and the other p 
ended to the distribution and use of these products 
within Germany. 


articipating parties but 


In adopting these principles, which I believe I have 
hat Great Britain 


States intended to make a legitimate con- 


analyzed correct! 


y, there is no doubt t 
and the United 
cession to the views held by the French government in 
And there is also no 
ted that it had 


o the unrelenting pressure exercised on it by 


ement with the Parliament. 


hat the French government indica 


the Socialist Party since the Liberation. 


Vi THAT is it, then, that German opinion rejects today 
a/ W/ . ’ fe 
vy as in tous and insulting in these principle es? Is tt 
t] y 


iction of the magnates of the Ruhr? All the German 
yarties asked for it. Is it socialization for the 

the Land or Reich? The German Socia 
included this in its program and was followed if I re- 


" 
1 1 P fal ad (VL. 
the other parties of the left. Ob 


i wer < | 
- t lete je the ectahlichment of af 
\ ly the po nt that hurts is the establishment OF a 
1 1 ~ typ 
international authority which would guarantee to me 


other nations of Europe that no part of the production 


‘ naa ametraie 
of the Ruhr basin maes be emp! wed for the manutat 
1 


} e me js that 

ture of war matéricl. What hurts and shocks me is that 
5 ng re come 

the German So 1alists, the German democrats, have com 
} . witimate a nurnose as af 

to regard so natural and so legitimate a purpose as 


og 
outrage and an abuse of pier 


We have always been hos tile, my friends and I, 0 
nt 


; . ry me vt 
arbitrary limitations on the “industrial potential 


Germany, particu ularly its steel prodt iction, When Gen- 


eral Marshall proposed his plan, one of the many ad- 
vantages we saw in it was that it implied the progt ressive 
xi- 


return of Germany to its normal, iol even to its ma 
fn 
mum, level of productivity. We re joiced that German t 
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dustty had thus been called upon to make the largest 

ssible contribution, not only to the prosperity and 
well-being of the German people, but to the prosperity 
and well-being of Europe in general. We still insisted, 
however, that the reparations equitably owed by the 
German people to the countries which Hitler's armies 
had looted and sacked should not be wiped out. While 
we did not agree that dismantling, conceivable only 
for real war factories, could be applied to plants which 
might be adapted or reconverted for peace-time pro- 
duction, we held to what has been called the “levy on 
current production.” When German productivity ex- 
ceeded the normal needs of the German people, we be- 
lieved that this surplus should be diverted to the peoples 
who were victims of Nazi devastation. 

Asecond condition we laid down was this: the world, 
Europe, and Germany itself must be safeguarded against 
any possible transformation of the German “industrial 
potential” into a “potential of aggression.” We have 
always sought such a guaranty, and we seek it still in 
a system of international control in which the democratic 
German state will be accorded an equal role. On this 
point we are astonished and pained that the German 
Socialists and democrats do not think as we do. 

I know very well the specious argument of ,the oppo- 
sition—the revolt of German opinion. I was surprised 
to see that in a recent article Anthony Eden accepted 
this argument. I reject it categorically. No one in Europe 
is more ardently attached to the ideas of collective or- 
ganization and federation than the French, particularly 
the French Socialists. And it is obvious that this fed- 
eration cannot be conceived without the integration of 
the German democratic state. But when our German 
comrades say to us: “We are waiting for Europe to be 
organized; until then, why any special measures for Ger- 
many that do not at the same time apply to the iron 
mines of Lorraine, the collieries of Flanders and Bel- 
gium?” I am obliged to answer: Alas! there are reasons 
or rather there is one reason. And this reason is so clear, 
so powerful, so urgent that I should be ashamed to state 
it once more. 

It is very difficult to believe that deep down in their 
hearts the Socialists and sincere democrats of Germany 
do not find this position fair. I think I understand what 
ptompts them to take the opposite attitude publicly. In 
the sphere of German domestic politics they have to fight 
on two fronts. They have to withstand not only the 
propaganda of a neo-nationalism which could easily take 
the shape of a neo-Nazism but also the propaganda of 
the Communists, who in Germany still gamble on the 
trump card of extreme nationalism. French Socialists 
have no desire to betray into the hands of the neo- 
nationalists and Communists these German Socialists and 
democrats in whom we have put our hopes for the fu- 
ture. We demonstrated it last summer at the London 
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conference when we maintained that setting up a west- 
ern German state would place the German Socialists in 
a particularly difficult position. But outbidding the na- 
tionalists is not the way to fight them. There are times 
when Socialists and democrats must have the courage 
to dam strong national currents in the interest of jus- 
tice and international peace. 


I BELIEVE we have the right, my friends and I, to 

speak frankly to our German comrades because in not 
dissimilar circumstances we set an example and proved 
ourselves. As early as 1919 we denounced the errors and 
absurdities of the Treaty of Versailles and advocated a 
reasonable reparations plan. We fought the military oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr. We demanded the anticipated 
evacuation of the Rhineland. We had against us the 
great majority of the Chambre Bleu-Horizon,* the mass 
of public opinion, and even, at times, the bulk of the 
working class. Some of my old friends in Germany 
perhaps still remember the speech I delivered in Ham- 
burg when the Ruhr crisis was at its height. If the 
French public had understood and followed us earlier 
and if the Communists had not played their atrocious 
game in Germany, perhaps the Weimar Republic would 
have been consolidated and Germany and the world 
spared the wild madness of Nazism. 

In the days after the Second World War we lived up 
to the record of our past. We were the first and for a 
long time the only ones who opposed General de 
Gaulle’s policy toward Germany. It was a ridiculous, 
retrogressive policy designed to grind Germany into a 
dust of little sovereign states, with perhaps eventual 
political, economic, and cultural protectorates for those 
in the Rhine valley. We thought, and we still think, that 
a federation-type government would be best suited to 
the needs of present-day Germany, but we have always 
guarded against carrying the federal idea so far that it 
would interfere with the political and economic unity of 
the state. As before, we contended against public feel- 
ing, not without risk and not without success. We ask 
our comrades and friends in Germany to do today only 
what we ourselves have done. 

Our aim is the same as theirs—the reconciliation of 
a democratic Germany and republican France within the 
framework of a federated Europe and, if possible, within 
that of an international community, united and power- 
ful. Work for this goal must be based on mutual com- 
prehension and fair judgment. On two occasions we 
were able to bring home to republican France what was 
natural and legitimate in the feelings of the German peo- 
ple. Today it is the turn of our German comrades to 
bring home to democratic Germany what is natural and 
legitimate in the feelings of the French people. 


* After the First World War many Nationalist deputies wore the horizon- 
blue army uniform. 
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Taxes, Dynasties, and Charity 


BY KENNETH FIESTER 


HEN a college or a charity goes into business, 
should its profits be exempt from taxes? The 
present law says yes. But the question will be 

hotly debated when the Eighty-first Congress writes a tax 
bill. A change in the law has been demanded for two 
reasons: first, there has been a sensational rise in the num- 
ber of industrial and commercial enterprises owned by 
tax-exempt institutions; and, second, the use of “‘chari- 
table trusts’ as a device to avoid taxes is increasing 
Fconomists, tax experts, and a scattering of newspaper- 
men and public officials have been aware of these de- 
velopments for several years. But it’s a rare economist, 
Congressman, or editor who will gratuitously attack a 
practice that profits his church, his alma mater, or his 
customers, no matter how it may affect the public interest. 

A polite silence on the subject might still prevail ex- 
cept for the human failing of carrying a good thin 


r TOO 
oO 
by © 


far. The first break came last September in connection 
with what seemed quite a different matter. Textron, Inc., 
announced the impending permanent closing of its mills 
in Nashua, New Hampshire—the latest in a series of 
Textron liquidations which had already cost New Eng- 


land nearly 7,000 textile jobs. The mills, then emp!oyin; 


y 
about 3,500 persons, had been Nashua’s largest industry 
for more than a century. The city was aroused, and so was 
the Textile Workers Union of America (C. I. O.) 


} 


The union demanded a Senate investigation—and with 
the election only two months away it got one. Senator 
Charles W. Tobey, a New Hampshire Republican heavily 
endowed with Puritan morality, independence, and clo- 
quence, was assigned by the Senate Foreign and Inte: 
state Commerce Committee to conduct it. It soon ap- 
peared that Royal S. Little, Textron’s president, was an 
ardent devotee of ‘“‘charitable trusts.” Emil Rieve, na- 
tional head of the textile union, has testified to some of 
the complex dealings between Textron and such trusts. 
Many of the facts had been first reported, of all places, 
in Fortune. Senator Tobey quickly discovered others 
From then on the operations of charitable trusts became 
the main subject of the inquiry. 

Three months later the New York Times 
series of articles revealing the extent to which American 


1 - 
pepgan a 


colleges and universities were engaging in business. There 
articles indicated that taxes of some $50,600,000 a year 


Ls a 1 
i 


were avoided by such operations. So far the Times 





KENNETH FIESTER is editor of Textile Labor, pub- 
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taken up the business activities of colleges only. Those of 
the churches are another and more delicate problem, 
But the biggest and most vulnerable exemptions will 
come to light, if the probe is conducted relentlessly 
‘nough, in the half-world of charity—the unaffiliated, 
unsupervised * 
Little. If the whole story is ever laid bare, Mr. Little will 


foundations” like those set up by Royal 


prove to be merely a small-time operator in the field, He 


is simply the one whose industrial practices offended the 
wrong people at the wrong time and thus exposed his 
financial practices as well. 

In the textile field the huge Callaway Mills and the 
Atlanta Woolen Mills in Georgia and the Commander 
Mills in Oklahoma are operated by foundations, Founda- 
tions own controlling stock interests in the widespread 
Loewenstein and A. D. Juilliard chains and in a number 
of others. One large foundation owns a great automobile 
business and insures it against dispersal through taxa 
tion or rifts among the heirs. 


TIT TIT 
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. 
Am 


the colleges, the industry-sponsored founda 


tions have more in mind than tax avoidance. It was 


brought out in Senator Tobey’s hearings that “charitable 
trusts’’ can be used for one or all of the following pur- 
poses: (1) dynastic control of an industry; (2) freedom 


of management from all responsibility toward any one 
factory or other property, including freedom from the 
obligation to “protect its investment”; (3) the accumula: 


tion of “risk capital” without recourse to banks, the 

1 = -_ 
stock market, or a corporate reserve account, and thus 
without questions from bankers, the Securities and Ex- 


change Commission, or dubious stockholders. 


fere, as briefly as possible, is one way in which t 


A 


7 


system can be worked. An industrialist sets up a ttus 
under state charter. He makes a nominal contribution of 
$100 or so as initial capital and designates himself or 40 
associate as trustee with unlimited powers. The bene: 
ficiary is also designated, but there is no provision for 


enforcing contributions to the beneficiary. The trustees 


judgment is absolute. The industrialist then lends 


tl 
trust a substantial sum of money in cash or securities. The 
trustee uses this capital for speculation in industrial prop 
erties, probably the industrialist’s own properties, The 
profits from this speculation are tax exempt. 
Soon the trust is able to repay the original Joan. And 
ney avail: 


! 
41 


there remains a large and growing pool of mo 
A ae : rer een ya 

able for the industrialist. He may perhaps use it to eh 

certain factory to meet a short-term requirement. He pic 


. . Tee oe ne 
up the bulk of the stock—and immediately sells to th 
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trust all the land, buildings, equipment, and other physi- 
cal property. Since he controls both ends of the trans- 
action, he can do so at a profit or a loss, according to his 
bookkeeping needs of the moment. He then leases the 
property from the trust, or he may operate the factory for 
a “management fee.’’ When his short-term need, which 
may be goods or psp is met, he closes the plant, and 
the trust liquidates the property at its leisure, paying no 
taxes on the proceeds, The industrialist, as can be seen, 
recaptures his investment almost at once through sale of 
the physical property to the trust. He has no financial 
stake in the factory; he can pull out at wilf. 

There are a good many variations on this procedure. 
The trust may buy the stock itself and lease the property 

to the industrialist. The property may be sold in parcels, 
dled if the industrialist controls a number of dif- 
ferent trusts. As a rule, the trust takes over where the 
tax bite would be biggest. The industrialist cannot pocket 
the money thus saved, but h 
further transactions. 


e can use it as capital for 


the guise of charity is not necessary 


a 
for such operations. There are other means of sey 

rating the physical property and working capital of a 
plant from the operating company, as the owners of 
Amoskeag Mills showed when Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, went bankrupt as a result of their operations more 
The Amoske 
siphoned off all undis 


VA 


than a decade ago. skeag stockholders simply 
tributed profits, working capital, 
and what should have been depreciation reserves into a 
separate corporation. Bonds—upon which interest pay- 
ments were mandatory—were then issued against the 
physical property. Stripped of cash and with a fixed bur- 
den of interest, the enterprise ultimately collapsed, le 

ing the owners in carefree possession of their original 
investment plus all the money the mills had ever earned. 
Trusts simply make such deals easier and more profit- 
able, They become essential only when the object is dy- 
nastic control. 

For example, the industrialist may own a large and 
highly profitable business which he wishes to pass on in- 
tact to his heirs. Neither inheritance nor gift taxes appeal 

to him. He decides, therefore, to sell or give his company 
to a “charitable trust” 


self-perpetuating board of trustees composed of members 


of his own creation. He names a 


of his family and close associates. The industrialist is 
hailed as a philanthropist, but it will be found that he 
and members of his family continue in salaried man- 
agerial positions, They draw as much or more from the 
enterprise than before. There is more to draw from, 
since the profits now do not have to be divided with the 
tax collector. There may even be something for charity. 

Lack of space forbids a more detailed examination of 
these afrangements. It should be stressed, however, that 
they differ from the commercial operations of colleges 


Oo 
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and churches in their intent rather than their form, Uni- 
versities have taken to manufacturing spaghetti (New 
York University owns the C. F. Mueller Coma and 
operating airports (the University of Michigan owns the 
Willow Run field) because their income from normal 
investments is no longer sufficient to meet their needs, 
ot what they regard as their needs. 
tors to the 
articles. In any case, the profits from 


This was empha- 
> New York Times 


such ente 


sized in the replies of educa 
tprises go 
directly to the school, church, or charity. The satellite 


ot 


of the unaffiliated foundations are not 


ite. One of Mr. 


dh 


from $500 to $4 


always so for- 
Little’s trusts, for example, grew 
during which 
time it paid out only $50,000 to the supposed beneficiary 
and more than $200,000 to its trustees, 
United States Senator. 

However, 


,300,000 in eleven years, 
including a 


some economists believe that the lepiti- 
mate trusts, and the business activities of colleges, are a 
greater threat to our system than the pscudo-charitable 


The ground for this view is that the hold- 


re 
bounaations 


ings of schools, and the like are in effect 


churches, 
rozen.”’ The very stability of income which a college 
seeks, these economists argue, acts to inhibit capital risks, 


and risk is essential to healthy capitalism. 


But evolving a remedy for the obvious abuses will be 


hard enough without going so far into the economic 


stratosphere, Mr. Little and his associates made the point, 


testimony before Senator Tobey, that what would 


them would also hurt ‘Harvard University and the 


) 


Catholic church.” There are of course a few non-contro 
versial steps which could be taken. All trusts claiming 


mption could be required to file with the Treas 


ury, and to publish, complete accounts of receipts and 
expenditures. Tax exemption could be denied to trusts 
which failed to devote a certain proportion of income to 


e they were ostensibly created to assist. Perhaps a 





distinction could be made between operations directly 
itrolled by bona fide tax-exempt institutions and those 
“in behalf of” 


mere pall itives. T] 


ynducted merely 


p ] 


Dut these s 


school or charity. 


uggestions are 


1ey do not 


grapple with the basic problem. Would it be all right, for 
example, if the University of Chicago acquired the 


United States Steel Company and Notre Dame Uni 
to be 
then be paid to institutions of glittering 


versity took over General Motors? The profits 


sure, Wou! Id 


legitimacy; yet the tax collector would get no share of 
hem, and the rest of us would be obliged to make up 
the difference 

Tj fl 


It may not be possible to limit pseudo-charitable foun- 


lations without doing injury to genuine ones, Senator 


; 


Tobey has no formula; his principal recommendation in 


his report to Congress on the Textron investigation was 
I 


that trusts be required to pay 85 per cent of their annual 


pross income to their beneficiaries. A good many bona 
f ! 
i 


ide charities would consider this a crippling blow. 
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FEW people who have long been faithful to the cause of 
democratic Spain have recently deserted it because they 
do not want to embarrass the architects of the Western 
coalition. Harold L. Ickes, however, still holds high his 
banner against the fascist regime of Madrid. We Republican 


Spaniards feel a deep and enduring gratitude toward the 
former Secretary of the Interior. One day in 1938, when the 
Republican army was particularly hard-pressed—the Spanish 
people, alone and unaided, were withstanding the assaults of 
the foreign fascist aggressors—a confidential report from 
Washington came to me at the Foreign Ministry. ‘At least,” 
it said, ‘we have one true friend in the Cabinet—Harold 
Ickes.”’ That Ickes is still the spine of democratic Spain is 
proved by two recent columns e New York P 

But if we Spanish Rep Rivets 4 are greatly in Mr. Ickes’s 
debt, American liberals are not less so, for he, with a few 
others, has saved their honor by his stand on a question in 
which world mean is still passionately interested. His acute 
political sense tells him that American liberals are making 
a fantastic mistake in allowing the extreme left to claim to 
be the sole defender of the Spanish Republic. When I hear 
people say, “What a pity that the defense of Republican 
Spain is left entirely to the Communists and Russians,” I 
feel that such cynicism makes still blacker the shametul 
record of the Western democracies. For what on earth has 
prevented Foreign Secretary Bevin and the British Labor 
Cabinet from defending the cause of the Spanish Republ 
Why have they not been the ones to rally the United Nat itions 
against the former enemy, the ally of Hitle 


In the United Nations the question of Spain was put on 





the agenda by Polat id. The American Depar 





on the other hand, has said to the friends of Franco in the 
United Nations: “The American delegation will not take the 


initiative in suppressing the resolution of 1946 barring Spain 





from the United Nations, but if you will do so, we will ba 
you up 

To justify America’s pro-Franco policy the record of the 
Spanish fascist regime during the war is now being falsified 
Winston Churchill himself has used his brilliant pen to 


revise history, ascribing to Franco the virtue of refusing 


to enter the war on the side of Germany. With a better 
memory, Mr. Ickes wrote in the Post, “Hitler 1s entitled to 
whatever credit there may be for the standing aside of Franco 
at the time, not Franco.” 

At the session of the U. N. HD opening this weck 
an attempt will be made to establish the pro-Ally attitude of 
the Spanish dictator. Let us, therefore, quickly review the 
facts. In September, 1939, when war broke out, Franco pro- 
claimed Spain’s neutrality. But on June 12, 1940, two days 
after Italy's entrance into the war, Spanish neutrality was 
transformed into ‘‘non-belligerence.’’ On the following day 
Franco’s troops occupied Tangier and abolished the inter- 
national zone. 

Shortly afterward the Madrid government, in a memoran- 
dum to the German ambassador, announced that it was ready, 
under certain conditions, to abandon “‘non-belligerence” for 


an openly pro-Axis role. A little before the fall of Paris 
Franco sent a letter of congratulations to Hitler and proposed 
again that Spain should take an active part in the war. Net 
in a speech on July 18, 1940, Franco asserted Spain’s right 

Ty on ogee aaa o" 
to Gibraltar and declared that “two million soldiers were 
ready to revive Spain’s glorious past.” 

There can be no doubt that Franco offered to enter the 
War against the Allies—at a price. Mr. Ickes is entirely COr- 
i nN savi hat rac Hitle ho k i s 
rect in saying that it was Hitler who kept him out. As long 
as Hitler believed that his air attacks would force England 
to capitulate he was not interested in helping Franco to get 
Gibraltar or in promising him a slice of French Morocco. 

When it became apparent that Hitler had miscalculated, 
Franco sent Serrano Sufer to Berlin to offer his sword again 
to the Fuhrer. On September 17, 1940, Franco’s brother-in- 
Jaw, at that time the actual leader of the Falange, delivered 
to Hitler a personal message from the Spanish dictator in 


mrhiecl tar rir ing ‘ ' matt hi } 

which, after expressing “his gratitude, his sympathy, and his 

high esteem” for the Fuhrer, he affirmed his loyalty yester- 
d é 


day, today, and tomorrow.” With the war « ntering a different 
phase, Hitler was now interested in Operation “Felix and 
Isabel,” the chief feature of which was an attack on Gib- 
raltar. Having been informed by Serrano Sufer of Hitler's 
attitude, Franco wrote another letter to the Fuhrer on Sep- 
ember 22, 1940, emphasizing his pleasure in the course 
events were taking. 

Franco was so eager to be accepted at last as a partner in 
the war that he pressed, through diplomatic channels, f¢ 
personal meeting with the Fuhrer. The interview took place 
at Hendaye, on the border between France and Spain, on 
October 23, 1940. It was a complete success. In a signed 
agreement Franco declared himself ready to join the Antt- 
Comintern Pact, and it was generally recognized that, for 
any country, this was a preliminary to entering the war. The 
Falangist press was overjoyed. ‘Spain awaits a_ historic 
event,” proclaimed the newspaper Madrid on October 2 
and Alcazar exulted: “Spain will regain the place in the 
world which is rightly hers.” 

When Franco and Mussolini met at Bordighera on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1941, il Duce asked Franco directly: “If Germany 
meets Spain's mnnelaone. as expressed in the Hendaye ac 
cord, will Spain enter the war?” “Yes,” replied Franco. 

That later, when the war was going against him, Hitle 
tried in vain to make Franco come in does not alter the fact 
that when the Allies were in desperate straits Franco was 
eager to help give them the coup de grace. This is the 
gentleman for whose sake the State Department is ready t0 
disgrace itself and the United Nations simply because Spain s 
Atlantic coast has strategic importance. Let us admit it: not 
principles but military bases are what counts. Then we shal 


begin to understand what is going on. 


| 











From next week on Mr. del Vayo will devote bis 
page to reporis on the current session of the U. N. 
General Assembly at Lake Success. 
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The Colorado Is Sovereign 


BY CAREY } 


Los Angeles, March 28 
N COMING weeks Congress will be holding hear- 
ings on the Central Arizona Project, and the cele- 
brated feud between Arizona and California over the 
Colorado River will have entered another phase. The im- 
mediate issue is whether the Bureau of Reclamation 
should proceed with this $738,000,000 project, which 
alls for the construction of a dam at Bridge Canyon on 
the Colorado and the diversion af some 1,300,000 acre- 
fect of water. The water is to be pumped by power gen- 
erated at the dam to an elevation about 938 feet above 
the dam and from there to flow by gravity, through a 
235-mile canal, to central Arizona. 
There can be no question that the water is neede d there 
Only 1.2 
tion, and 81 per cent of this limited irrigated area, of 


per cent of the state’s total area is under irriga- 


725,000 acres, is in central Arizona. The region ts now 
suffering from a water ecagn caused by excessive pump- 
ing, wasteful use of water, and the occurrence of a dry 
ycle. Wate and the 


water in storage 


amount of 
Rivet 


re-feet in 1941 


er tables have ek 
in all the reservoirs of the Salt 
Valley has declined from 1,560,000 ac 
to 393,899 in 1946. A large portion of the 


{ 
‘ 
i 


last year produced $200,000,000 in agricultural 


area, which 
income, 
1, 


may revert to desert unless something is done 

California strenuously opposes the Central Arizona 
Project for two reasons. In the first place, 
To lift 1,300,000 


liversion would require 


acre= 


plan to be economically unsound. 
feet of water at the point of « 

nearly one-third of the power which would be generated 
at Bridge C anyon. Of the cost of the pt roject about $400,- 
000,000 would be 


tetically would mean a c 


: . oe has 
chargeable to irrigation, whic theo- 


PR at eee 
st of something like $1,600 pet 


acte, Actually the pore seit ors do not ‘niles’ to as- 


sume this burden; they expect a major portion of the bill 
I ae 

to be paid by the ‘om users of power, namely, t] sali 

trial users in Southern California. It is argued, therefore, 


Pe Hhrnice y . ‘ oe . . ry\¢ ‘ny " ++] - 
that t he | roject would so increase power costs in Southern 
. < 


California that the industries of the region would 


aa ZOLA AN eC 
placed at a competitive disadvantage with industries 10 
other areas, If the Colorado had a superabundance of 
water, Southern Ca se the C 


Arizona P would increase 


lifornia would still oppo entral 
roject on the ground that it 
power costs. 








CAREY MCW 'ILLL AMS, a staff contributor, is the 
author of "Southern Ca alifornia Country: An Island on 
the Land” and, more vecently, “North from Mexico.” 
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The other objection has to do with the diversion of 


water. Under the Colorado River Compact, drawn up 


when development of the wate 


of the Colorado was divided between U Ipper Basin and 


the river was initiated, 


Lower Basin states, Lee's Ferry being taken as the point of 
division. The water was not apportioned among the vari- 
ous states concerned but merely between the two basins. 
The Upper Basin states have since reached an agreement 
on their respective allotments, but the Lower Basin states 
Nevada, and 


able to do so. The reason is, of course, that there is plenty 


California, Arizona—have 


never been 


of water in the Upper Basin and a shortage in the Lower. 
FINHE legal issues in the Arizona-California dispute are 
4 real enough; in fact, it would take 
state the 
ties. But as the 


a sizable volume to 


opposing equities, arg 


uments, and positions of 


} 2s r gt V7 
history of the West so cloquently 


demonstrates, the problem of water in an arid region 


c 


rt of 
? at 2 
d, was undertaken at 


ranscends legal issues. The developme: the Colorado, 


it should be not« a time when the 


river valley” or “watershed” approacl lems of 
this kind had not been fully stated 


~ t 
1 to prob 
i 


When Boulder Daim, 


the first great multiple-purpose project in this country, 
was built, the law of “water rights” was carried over and 
applied, and the problem of the Colorado was regarded 
s one of determining these “rights” rather than of de- 
veloping the pote ial uses of the river as fully as pos- 
Sil The Colorado River C ompact, the refore, has always 
been a source of controversy 
A bas ( — is the entirely arbitrary manner in 
whicl » Colorado River Basin was divided into two 


parts, with atin of water in one and not canoaal in the 


41 wc —e «} } ] 7 
wthority could articulate the neeas 


ire basin and develop al! the uses of the river; 


water could be shifted from one area to another, from 
one t o another, as the situation changed. Under the 
existing compact no such flexibility is possible. Moreover, 
t workability of the compact turns on the vali lity of 
1S Y ns as to th veras 1 long-term flow 
of the river and ilied pluses.” But such as- 
sumptions are grotesque for a dynamic river like the 
Colorado, whose flow at Lee Ferry varies from 5,500,000 
to 25,000,000 acre-fect. There is nothing “average” or 
“normal” about this river. Since both California and 


re exclusively concerned wit 
1ot with the fullest 


Colorado as the Southwest's great 


Arizona a h their iis 


“rights” and develo} pment of t 
t ne piss resource, as 
controversy inevitably sidan into a legal struggle 


in which both sides manufacture whatever arguments are 
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needed to sustain their positsons. Not only are the legal 
issues unreal, but within the narrow framework of the 
compact they cannot be resolved. 


HE bitterness of the Arizona-California dispute has 

been aggravated by the location of the two states in 
relation to the Colorado. California, one of the principal 
users, lies outside the watershed and therefore contributes 
scarcely a drop of water to the river. Almost all of Ari- 
zona lies within the watershed, but unfortunatcly on the 
wrong side of the river to make the maximum use of 
water. California lies below, Arizona above, the level 
of the river. The water was first used to irrigate land 
in Southern California because it was much easier to 
bring it to the Imperial Valley than to divert it to the 
higher level of central Arizona. Arizona naturally looks 
upon California as a water thief; California, vitally de- 
pendent on the Colorado, counters with the argument 
that it was California’s wealth which made the develop- 
ment of the river feasible. And it is true that had it not 
been for the almost limitless market for power in Si uth 
ern California, Boulder Dam might never have been 
built. But because Southern California is, in effect, out- 
side the Colorado River Basin, it tends to think of the 
river in terms of its own needs and to ignore the larger 
interests of the basin. Driven to scek water from an out- 
side watershed, Southern California has long followed a 
policy which can be fairly characterized as ‘water im- 
perialism.” 

In the dispute over Colorado water as distinct from 
Colorado power Southern California is exclusively con- 
cerned with its future needs; central Arizona with its 
immediate crisis. Southern California is currently using 
only a small part of its share of Colorado River wate 
a circumstance that infuriates Arizona farmers—but it: 


c 


expansion depends on the availability of water. Most of 
the Colorado River water now being used in California 
goes to the Imperial Valley, and 
is mentioned as infrequently as possible by Californians. 


} ._* 
the wav it ich 
th D 


Approximately 500,000 acres inthe Valley are under irri 
gation today, and plans have been drawn up to irrigate 
an additional 500,000 acres on the East Mesa and 


t ] iat . ye “oe y han Tal “— 
st Mesa, the plateaus on either side of the Valley 


] ‘s ! 1 1 -_ ° 
trough. Soil surveys have shown that a large part of this 
; 
acreage is of doul btful | long-range pro 


whole area has an ey eit speculative value if water « 
be brought to it. To build up an established use, of 
“vested right,” which can be turned to advantage in fu- 
ture litigation, the Imperial Valley has becn using Colo- 
rado River water most improvidently. As much as 1,1 

000 acre-feet of water iis every year into the Saltor 
Sea and is in a sense “wasted,” since it cannot find its 
way back to the river. Thus if one forgets the dispute 
ver legal “rights” and looks at the facts, the question 


becomes in part whether it is “fair” to develop the Im- 
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perial Valley at the expense of central Arizona, which 

produces much the same crops for the same markets, Since 

California has a strong “legal” case, it insists that the 

issue should be decided by the Supreme Court. But if 
tte 


needs determine rights, central Arizona has a better clair 
on the water than the Imperial Valley. 


z. JERE can be no real settlement of the issues within 


the present frame « 


f reference. It is absurd of Ca}- 
fornia to contend that the dispute is primarily “legal,” 
The Colorado River, not the Supreme Court, is sovereign 
in this case. It is equally absurd for Arizona to seek a 


of Cali- 


political” solution paste on the unpopularity 





fornia’s position in the Y . Only if all parties abandon 
tha nareaw and nocticilarich: my ee bo 
the narrow and particularistic view they have so far 


taken of the problem can a workable solution be found. 
The plain fact is that the West must project, with the aid 
of the federal government, a water plan for the entire 
region. The development of California was retarded fe 

four decades by a senseless fight over “water rights,” ia 


o 





z 
the development of the West is being si imilarly retarded 
today. In an arid environment men and states will battle 
over water with a bitterness that beggars description, but 


ration in 





in the long run the very shortage compels coope 
the development and proper utilization of the available 
supply. There is enough water in the West to meet most 
of the conflicting demands for it, provided there is thor- 
ee 
j 


ie : ; 
oughgoing cooperation, careful planning, and vigilant 


control. The Colorado doesn’t give a hoot for compacts, 
politics, or “rights.” It is piling up silt in Boulder Dam 
at an alarming rate, and at the delta it is already begin 
ning to “cut back” its channel. Neither the Supreme 


Court nor Congress can issue any writs that the Coloraco 


At the moment the Arizona-California dispute 1s 1 


nocratic party politics. Arizona has the a¢- 





Cf 
} 
vantage of being tr a Democratic state, and 
. } ¢c ie w . . eo } s+ her 
it has powerful allies in the Senators from the oe 
J 11 . . £ 
Wi erm € But nce the ni; ht vets out ¢ es 
F 
} 1 
mi | he power of the Southern California ¢ 
° > ~ 1 . “ 
re O! ac t 1, and of ¢ lifornia’s elec LL VOICs 
will tend to offset this advantage. President Truman % 
' l ae 5 , m | avertn: 
caught if nurderous cross-fire. The federal govern 
: 
an at 7 the 4ss p- 
men nas off Ir tne a ' 
1, 
tion t! e is full of political dynami te, nor sit 
side avainst the other. It should vig 
% 1p 
orol r e for purpose OF asset y Ule 
: ‘ si t of 2 
tion’s overriding interest in the proper development 0! 
; I 
1 } Coe ] nveft 
major national resour After all, the federal gové! 
| ? th mht er i nust finance whatevet 
nt ne the trump carad—it must nnance é 


project is undertaken. Federal intervention should bring 


about a Western conference on water resources and th 


formulation of a plan or series of plans for the develop: 
e . a?? the 
ment of the entire region. No matter who “wins” int 


i 
led. 
current controversy, the major issues will not be set 
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_ BOOKS and the ARTS 





NOTES BY THE WAY 
BY MARGARET MARSHALL 


O ME the 
about the Cultural and Scientific 


most interesting thing 


Conference for World Peace was the 


degree 


sue that was not on the 


to which it was dominated by an 
agenda— 
freedom of expression. Like an invis- 
ible picket, this issue haunted the con- 
ference from its very inception. It seems 
tohave been waiting in Berlin when the 
+} 


Russian guests of the conference crossed 





the frontier into stern Europe, for 


one of A. A. Fadeyev’s first statements 


ink ~— . } ° 
to newspapermen was this 


no instructions from our 


conference 


We are going to the 





freely as free individuals. We are 
restricted in any way.” And certainly it 
hovered over the meetings at the Wal- 
dorf—disturbing 


determined to speak 


the peace of delegates 
only of 
Since it is my incorrigible belief 


and exchange 


the free expression 

oilant eg. 

: ideas will do more in the end than a 

pacts 4 8 eae 

I thousand peace conferences to bring 

‘Dam Fa, aati oe 
about genuine peace, I cannot regret that 

he rin 1 : ‘ Bt 

Deg} the conference was thus pulled off its 


is en: 
he ad 
> and 
other 


sump 
oe 
HOU 
qd Vis 
1P 
iv 

f 4 
It ¢ 
yvern 





appointed course. And at this point, 
a) 1 * ° o. 
withthe advantage of hindsight, it seems 


extraordinary that anyone should have 
thought that the question of freedom 
of expression could be prevented from 
pushing its way into a discussion be- 
tween the East and the West held in 
New York and having 
directly, with literature, science, and art. 


to do, even in- 


Apparently the sponsors of this con- 
ference did think so, with the ironic 
result that they themselves unwittingly 
did more than anyone else, not to raise 
the issue—it raised itself—but to dram- 
atize it, 

. When the sponsors of the conference 
issued a list of participants obviously 
selected on the basis of their political 
ympathies and presented them, by in- 
ference, as representative of American 
Writers, scientists, and artists, they threw 
down the gauntlet to other writers, 
scientists, and artists who stubbornly 
tegard themselves, and surely with rea- 
son, as also representative. It was a chal- 
lenge that could hardly be ignored, and 





the response of Sidney Hook and Amer- 
icans for Intellectual Freedom was not 
only inevitable but necessary. 

When the sponsors imported from 


Russia one man, Shostakovich, who is 


1 
1 not Oniy io! 


well known in Americ 
that he has b 


music but for the fact 2eN 


denounced by the Soviet government 


and forgiven only after a confession of 





sin and a promise to mend his w 
1 
another, Fadeyev, who also i 


} 


ne heat Lonny ‘ J 
nas peen denounced an 


who is bette: 


f An ‘ 
OI Am f 1 ag fascis and Amer nh 
nurritear ‘Yt n4 he " ' ! ‘ 
writers as hyen AS, They were surely, in- 
tis tie. adtnwns ¢ 
viting the attention of the curious on 
} P a } 1 
tne one nand and the furious on the 
ther. And Ame f fi were 
} | ! a9 
bound, in both senses, to be inquisitive 
} 
out the suppression of the Russian 
Cc iterp ts 
' ' 1 1 
It mignt have been ex; that the 
writers officially designated to partici 
d I 
> 1 P 1 1 
pate in the conter e would them- 
sel vt b interested in su t 
selves be interested in 1 rs 
for instance, Clifford O Mr. Odets 
‘ ' Ne ; ’ 
Sp eioquently of ti C that 
1" 1 ‘ 
stalks America—though so far as I 
know it has not caught up with his 
latest dramatic for ry against the pro it 
‘ ‘* 8 _ { 1 ] 
system, which 1$ playing openly and, ] 
presume, at a profit on Bro vay. X¢ 
+t Ic not recorded that } , ' 
it 1s not recoraced that he o1 yt 


writer officially connected with the con- 


the slightest i t 


; 
ference showed 
human or literary, in writers wh¢ 
been suppressed—in fact and 


fancy—in the Soviet Union. It remainec 
y 


{ 
for the opposition to ask questions, and 
in one panel session Dwight | 


Macdonal 
did ask Fadeyev about seven writers. 
He got evasive answers about two and 
none at all about the others. 

What went on at the conference, in 
short, was not exactly free and frank 
discussion about peace or anything else, 
and the exchanges that did take place 
were unplanned. That they took place 
at all “saved” the conference in more 
ways than one. It indicated that the 
sponsors were not quite prepared to in- 
sist publicly that the truth is all on one 
side. And it certainly made the confer- 
ence far more interesting than it would 
otherwise have been. 


a 


I can bear witness to this from having 
attended the dinner session. It was nec- 
essarily given over mainly to grectings 
set speeches which had to be in- 
sreted. Still, it was marvelously dull. 


t 
Even the formida 


le Fadeyev was mild 
iy 


nF 
as iviay. ere was a Dil 


Th of a flurry 
when Olaf Stapledon, d 


t 


eparung rrom 


his text, made 
be called pro-British 


at could only 


] 


But there was “no 


story’ until Norman Cousins spoke his 
pi e and Lillian Hellman answered 
him in a scathing, irrelevant, but rathet 
Iunny ripos! It was amazing what a 
] 
difference a litt! liiference opinion 
mad (The | 1 of boredom in a 
Oo! irty Wo , Dy the way, has had 
1 ttention than it deserves.) 
i next day I attended he neeting 
¢ ime is for Intellectual Freedom 
Here also there is unanimity; and 
it too would have be yre interesting 
; 
if the other side had en present. But 
} 
ost of the sy hes had the merit of 
being 5} 1 informative. They 
were devoted largely to fil gin witn 
facts and humanizing with names tie 
familiar but vague general picture of 
the regimentation of writers and scien- 


tists in the Soviet Union, and incidentally 


they provided some yf the answers that 
Fadeyev fail 1 to give 

The sponsors of the conference and 
the ‘good-will people” who attended 
the sessions would argue, as they have 
for thirty years, that to stress such facts 
is to play into the hands of ‘“‘reaction- 


aries’ who want to destroy Russia. I 


suppose it is futile to argue back—but 
I think that exactly the opposite is true 
The Soviet Union suffers today from the 
that 


future. Yet it is surely clear by now that 
y 


rreat delusion repression has a 


repression, no less than imperialism and 


racism, 


leads to stultification at home 
and conflict abroad. Friends of the Soviet 
Union should be the first—should have 
As long 


as they continue, instead, out of ignor- 


been all along—to say so. 


ance or misguided “revolutionary” zeal, 
to support and encourage that delu- 
sion, they are not diminishing but in- 
creasing the tensions and fears that di- 
vide the East and the West; and what 
is much worse to my way of thinking, 
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they are performing the function of a 
fifth column not against capitalism and 
imperialism but against the freedom of 


the mind and all its fruits. 


A LITTLE FREE EXCHANGE IS 
better than none, and international visi 
under any auspices, are desirable. I hop 
the visitors from Russia and Eastern Eu- 
enj y 


themselves in spite of their fear and 


rope have found it possible to 


hatred of the imperialistic, 
cosmopolitan, formalistic colossus of the 


agoressive 


+ 


West. I hope too that they have met a 


few of the concrete Americans who 
somehow manage to go on living un- 


der these terrific and tiresome abstrac- 


tions. 


Indonesian Leader 

OUT OF EXILE. By Soctan Sjahrir. 
Translated by Charles Wolf, Jr. The 
John Day Company. $3. 
OETAN SJAHRIR was born on 


Sumatra’s west coast forty years ago 


fter his elementary and secondary edu- 
After his elementary i yndary 
cation he went to Holland to study law 


at the University of Leyden. Even as 
boy he had felt a great affinity to West- 
1c returned to his 


twenty-three, he 
) 


ern culture, and when | 


native soil at found 
himself all but isolated in Java because 
of his genuine absorption in it. He was 
about to return to Holland to complete 
his Jegal studies and rejoin his Dutch 
wife when he was suddenly detained by 
the Dutch 


political prisoner 


colonial government as a 
his crime being his 
leadership of an organization advocating 
widespread education among Indone- 
sians. After a year’s imprisonment in 
Java he was sent to an internment camp 
in New Guinea and thence to Banda 
Neira in the Moluccas, where he re- 
mained until the Japanese occupation in 
1943. After that he joined other Indo- 
nesians in underground resistance to the 
domination of the Japanese. He did not 
see his wife for fourteen years. 

It was Sjahrir’s destiny to become the 
spokesman, before the Western world, 
of the young Indonesian Republic, to 
express Indonesia’s aspiration and claim 
to a place in the world community of 
nations, and to take a leading part in 
the struggle to end Dutch colonial rule. 
“Out of Exile” provides an intimate 
view of the development in Sjahrir of a 
personality that is symbolic of the sub- 





ject peoples all over Asia. In his case 


some credit for the emergence of a 


political leader out of a troubled, aca- 
must go to 


| Ee Pere ; heakeks 
the s ortsighted policies of the Dutch 








r sal - 4 . ‘i i! 
colonial government. Sjahrir himself 
write t his imprisonment brought 

I , 
an end to a period of doubt an 
I 
internal struggle. “Now that n 
&: 
le require from me the di 
i 

nd the destruction of my personal 
han } ae : T } 
happine the separation from my loved 

1 ' 1] rr } + } 
ones, n¢ ll My sOrrow disappears, and 
1 i 1 : f } 
the en only my deep feeling of 

1 1 , 
belonging and _ allianc o this de 
1) , 
rodden people of min 
! . ? ] 
I} greater | OOK base¢ 
I 
lett Cinhr r 1 f ] 
on letters Sjahrir wt o his wife { 
7 } io ; 
friend n Hollar ( ng these 
ye prison The Vv are Canc lid ing 
+? fee P BAe 
i li 1 tem; blend per- 
sonal! otion with an sing | 
awareness. Mr. Sjahrir prizes simple 
-¢ ] ~ ’ LK 
frankness but does not wish it to | . 
taken [of I é he pi Zes TE sm 

11) Jic rds ic former raman?; ‘Anal. 
ana qaiscaras nis Tormer romaniic ideal 

casieael ep One an ee ee 
ism with tp 1€Ss. The 1deal of tol- 
£ ~ IT + y 
erance present in all he writes. He is 

' ; ; ' 
1 ron c realist, global-minded, toler- 
: 
nll ana’ Re , 
int ima Matters, DCieving in COO Pt ° 
: 

tion as the highest law of human 

t ' > 7 ~ 

ture. He igainst “hedges” in every 

, 
ee “aig Bae ja a ' ; eae 
kind of thinking, against narrow, for- 
Q j 





bidding barriers,’’ and the sort of 

und order’ that derives from individual 
— + = ¢ ’ 

peculiarities rather than from world- 


wide concepts. 
“Out of Exile’ shows how 
Sjahrir is immersed in Western 


ly westernized in the 


TL » 7 
acepty 
culture. 
rte + by 
He is extraordinari 
* + . : 
true sense, but he is critical of the na- 
tionalism and science of the West just 
} 


; ¢ £ 
ay iit I 


is critical of the fatalism anc 

ticism of the East. He writes: “It is an 

extremely important fact to note that 

we are now in the midst of our Eu- 
a? 


ropean period, as before we have had 
our Hindu, Chinese, and Arab periods.” 
He has read widely in Goethe, Dante, 
Mill, Marx, Kant, Freud, Russell, Hux- 
ley, Auden, and so on. His admiration 
of the West is genuine: ‘For me the 
West signifies forceful, dynamic, and ac- 
tive life. It is a sort of Faust that I ad- 
mire, and I am convinced that only by a 
utilization of this dynamism of the West 
can the East be released from its slavery 
and subjugation. The West is now 


teaching the East to regard life as a 
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struggle and a striving, as an active 
which the 

must be 

Goethe teaches us to love striving for 


movement to concept of 


tranquillity subordinated 


the sake of striving, and in such a con 
cept of life there is progress, betterment 

1d enlightenment.” Sjahrir believes 
that this concept of striving is not 4 


i 


wealed ta i 
revealed in the 


destructive force, as 
2 constructive 


one, implying great benefits for 





—_ } c 
Today, in many parts of the Orient, 


in Of Sjahrir’s caliber is often mis. 





inderstood. So much so that unless he 
| 1c -, Pt 
belongs to a political party in power 


thrown into jail. It is ironic 


Oriental like Sjahrir, 


1e be elements of Western cult 


ne may be 


+}, 4+ .) 
idl all 


bred in 








ind hel 1 ++ | ] 
and deLieving In its 1deals, 





lL, ¢ years OE ER ° 
een imprisoned for his subversive ac 
} 1 9 
vitie y the colonial government of 
; é 
: ; 
on Ol tne 1e@M¢ t 





provides a le 


, , 
subjugated 
Q 





native leaders, who have adopted 
“Western ideals” only to seek personal 


often by 


gain, force and under the 


a 


guise of democracy, and those of pio- 
found insight and intellectual! sincerit 
Until we understand this difference and 
act upon it, all the lives and mo 
will not 






to win the 


chpent 
spent 


helped to win the peace. 


war 


Mr. Sjahrir was fortunate enough ! 
) 


attain his goal. When Indonesia's inde- 


pendence was proclaimed in 1945, he 


ryan 


was made Prime Minister and chairman 


of the influential working committee 


new Parliament. In 1947 he 


of the 


represented Indonesia at the hearing 0! 





its case before the United Nations. He 
is now representing his country in its 
negotiations with the Dutch. At the 
end of Book Two, a section added to 


his letters to bring them up to date, 


concludes: “Our struggle has reached 4 








new phase. Our ultimate victory—im 
establishment of Indonesian freedom— 
is assured.” 
Mr. Sjahrir is shrewd, intelligent, an¢ 
objective. He has done a real service 10 
his country in publishing this book; it 
is bound to win sympathizers to thé 
Indonesian cause. Charles Wolf, Its 
himself an author of a book on Indo 
nesia, “The Indonesian Story,” has pro 
vided a good translation. 
YOUNGHILL KANG 
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Anatomy of Culture 

MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE OP 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By 
George Kubler. Yale University Press, 
Two Volumes. $15. 


ISTORIES of American art, like all 

reflections on our culture, serve as 
an index to our maturity. Our attitude 
toward our own past and toward West- 
en art in Europe swings from provincial 
to independent: at times we deny any 
parents, at times we flaunt our lineage. 
The past, however, offers richer perspec- 
tives than this choice. To come of age 
may mean the realization that the con- 
scious individual or nation has to re- 
orient history. 

The historical view of art, though a 
fairly recent concetn of the human 
mind, has been constantly redefining it- 
self over the last two hundred years. 
Winckelmann, seeing art as an illustra- 
tion of the ethical values of a culture, 
served principally by calling attention to 
it as an element in history. Nineteenth- 
century scholars, tracking down his gen- 
took the 
praisal should follow the cataloguing, 


eralizations, stand that ap- 


} 
ue 4 


scribing, and arranging of the mate- 





tial. It is easy to be contemptuous of 
left the 


next generation more free to explore the 


‘ eee - 
enumerators, but their work 


implications of the material. A W6Olfflin 
attacked the problem of style, and saw 
the history of art as a morphological 
study. The good thing about W6lfflin 
was that he knew—and plainly stated— 


| 
+ 


that he was not concerned with value 





judgments but with classification; danger 


lay in the temptation to interpret his de- 
scription of a particular historical epi- 
sode as a universal system of art's devel- 
opment, Meanwhile, romantics like Rus- 
kin and Pater had demonstrated the 
chatm of subjective appraisal according 
fo personal aesthetic preconceptions. As 
akind of balance to this, iconographical 
studies, though not focused on art itself, 
enriched our familiarity with the past 
and inversely contributed to a revolt in 
the field of aesthetics. Croce and Dewey, 
tebelling against such peripheral con- 
Cetns, insisted on the importance of the 
cteative process and its fundamental im- 
portance as human experience. Partly 
from this larger view of the relation of 
art to life, historians of art in our day 
have come more and more to explore 


the function of art in society. Not with- 


out influence from Marxist theory, the 
history of art has moved toward archae- 
ology and its view of the artifact as aa 
element inextricable 
complex, 

At this point, concerned less with 


from the culture 


judgment according to preordained aes- 
thetic standards than with a search for 
the meaning of art in its environment, 
historical studies in American art begia 
to make sense. Perhaps there has not 
been a Phidias or a Michelangelo or a 
Rembrandt in the whole Western Hem- 
isphere in our four and a half centuries 
Extremely 


none the less, 


of existence. interesting 
things have been made, 

sometimes ingenuous, sometimes virtu- 
ose, often impressive and beautiful. 
They were of a piece, furthermore, witn 
what was happening in our politics, in 
our philosophy, in the clothes we wore 
and the names we gave our towns. They 
appeared all over the Americas, whether 


or 


oe 


Spanish or Portuguese or 
Anglo-Saxon; so that churches in Buenos 
Aires and Maryland were buil 

same architectural handbooks, 
picture galleries of Lima, Rio de Janeiro 
and Chicago were almost intercl 


| ° 2 1 + e 
able in the nineteenth century. 





e acl meric 
cans who ask what Americ: 


do well to look at the art, popular and 


official, and may perhaps the story 
more easily in the art of other American 


countries 
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publication on so apparently circum- 
scribed a subject as Mexican architecture 
of the sixteenth century may be con- 
sidered a cultural event. Of all the arts, 
architecture is most closely meshed with 
total culture, partly because of its practi- 
cal function, partly because it is apt to 
be anonymous and communal, Labor is 
a serious consideration; such economic 
and social problems as financing, the 
availability and distribution of materials, 
the relation of government to group or 
private enterprise, the status of experts 
and their availability, are nicely silhou- 
etted in the building of a cathedral. The 
first volume of this study has much to 
say on such matters. We see what an un- 
limited supply of free labor means for 
architecture, and how the gradual asser- 
tion of rights for the Indians affected 
building. A more subtle matter is what 
the author calls “psychological unem- 
ployment”: the impairing of the will to 
work as Indian culture breaks up and 
individual is unable to adjust him- 
‘If to mere monetary rewards in place 
of participation in meaningful group ac- 

j 1 the phenomena of accultura- 
tion appear in the assimilation, the dif- 


‘ 


fusion, and the transformation of Euro- 


pean decorative idiom in the hands of 


; ae 
native workmen. The whole story dem- 
onstrates the efiectiveness of absolutism 


in government; we had no such preat 
ee Ee 5 icdeame » Sua ae 
building program, backed by a great em- 
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lish North America. Perhaps most inter- 
esting of all to the historian is the chap- 
ter on urbanism, the systematic planning 
of cities. Here is an example of the 
American achievement: architects from 
at least the time of Vitruvius had 
dreamed and theorized about the ideal 
city—what it should consist of and how 
it should be laid out—but they had 
never had a chance to put their theories 
into practice. In Spanish America these 
old hopes were embodied in official di- 
rectives, just as old ideas of political 
equality found application through our 
Constitution, 

The scope of this book is, of course, 
not limited to exploration of the place 
of architecture in civilization: it is also 
the most comprehensive and well-docu- 
mented text yet to appear on any phase 
of Mexican architecture in any language. 
In this field every kind of historical 
work remains to be done, and the sec- 
ond volume contributes a great wealth 
of documentation and considerable pre- 
liminary classification. The most im- 
portant documentation is furnished by 
the illustrations, more than four hun- 
dred photographs, plans, and drawings, 
for whose excellence, as well as for the 
handsome format and low price, the 
Yale Press deserves special credit. There 
are very few people, including historians 
of art, who will not be astonished at 
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the number, quality, and interest of 
Mexican buildings. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about these buildings is that they do 
not conform. From the point of view of 
the European historian they mangle and 
confuse the styles, chronology goes to 
the winds, and the logical dev elopment 
which Wolfflin described no longer 
serves for classification. This is still true 
in the colonial period, in full contact 
with European architecture, just as it 
was in pre-Conquest art. It may be, in- 
deed, that New World art is going to 
free us from the specifications of a 
Wolfflin, just as American history has 
helped to break the spell exercised by 
Spengler. 

One cannot appraise these buildings 
even by assessing the degree to which 
European and indigenous tradition func- 
tion in each one, although this repre- 
sents at least a consciousness that a dif- 
ferent attitude is needed for dealing 
with a different art. I do not mean to 
say that this architecture will yield to 
no classification, to no standards, but to 
insist that such systems of classification 
and judgment must be derived from the 
material, not imposed on it. Historians 
of American art must be aware of this 
challenge. The assumption that there ‘s 
only one way for a culture to de velop, 
that what happened in Europe will ac- 
count for what has happened and will 
happen in America, that, in short, ev- 
erything is already known, and that the 
rules, once defined, have only to be ap- 
plied, is to underrate human possibil- 
ity. ELIZABETH WILDER 


Negro in America 


BLACK ODYSSEY. By Roi Ottley. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 


OI OTTLEY’S “Black Odyssey” is 

‘a detailed story of the Negro’s 
experiences in this country from 1619 to 
1945” told through anecdotes and per- 
sonality sketches. The light touch thus 
brought to a frequently weighty subject 
was, to this reviewer, most welcome. Yet 
it would be exaggerating to say that 
Ottley has drawn on the vast canvas sup- 
plied by all of American Negro history 
a picture as successful as, say, his own 
smaller~ portrait of Harlem, “New 
World A-Coming.” The new book lacks 
clarity, unity, and smoothness. Neverthe- 
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less, individually, its many sequences 
leap with life. 

At times “Black Odyssey’’ reads like 
a delightful believe-it-or-not newspaper 
strip. How many in the audience knew 
that a man named Anthony Johnson was 
not only the first Negro to own slaves 
but “‘the first /egal slaveholder in Amer. 
ica’? Who would have dreamed that 
in progressive New York City a century 
ago—it wasn't so progressive then, Ott. 
ley shows—different street cars were as- 
signed to white and colored straphang- 
ers? And who could have believed that 
in Virginia a group of Negroes once 
tried to establish a monarchy? 

Then again the author becomes the 
historian of an important, process, as 
when he describes early attempts to 
Christianize Negroes. These met with 
such strong white resistance that one 
missionary, Francis Le Jau, required of 
a converted slave that he sign a pledge 
not to utilize his new-found faith “to 
free yourself from the duty and obedi- 
ence you owe your master while you 
live.”’ Despite such bowing and scraping 
before Caesar, Christianity could not 
but revolutionize Negro life: count- 
less slaves learned to read and write 
through the Bible, and colored churches 
harbored many an Abolitionist gather- 
ing. 

An ex-newspaperman, Ottley is plain- 
ly most at ease when reporting dramatic 
events like wars and slave insurrections. 
Since he leaves out no important hap- 
pening, he gives the impression of 4 
John Gunther trying to gulp down the 
world at one sitting, but he knows his 
Negroes better than Gunther does white 
Americans. Thus he can speak intelli 
gently about the Negro in politics, busi: 
ness, war, agriculture, education, labor 
unions, and the arts. Nor is there a 
outstanding race hero who fails to he 
sketched from some angle, from the pre 
Revolutionary poet Phyllis Wheatley, 
through the Boston martyr Crispus At 
tucks, the inventor Benjamin Banneker, 
the insurrectionist Nat Turner, the con: 
ductor of the underground railroad 
Harriet Tubman, the Abolitionist Free: 
erick Douglass, the business man c.¢ 
Spaulding, the back-to-Africa mystic 
Marcus Garvey, the diplomatist James 
Weldon Johnson, and the Jabor leadet 
A. Philip Randolph. 

After reading about these people it 
is difficult to conceive of them 4s Ne- 
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groes.” After all, what is 


Ottley defines him thus: 


“Negro’’? 


Negro is not a label for a race of peo- 
ple—but actually a description of a con- 
dition, a badge of social and racial in- 
feriority, and a way of life in the United 
States. The word applies to 14,000,000 
people « f color, living in slum corrals 
and cities. Negro connotes 
Negro 


proscription, and 


towns, V villages, 
song, dance, and laughter. means 


lynchings, discrimina- 
tion, Even so, Negro is an inadequate de- 


scription of the people it is supposed to 


label. When 


. ana al . 7 re 
1, brown, and yellow, and thou- 


scratched, they 


black, re 





des in between, 





1 ‘ + 
ype of person that inhabits 





the earth, with caste, class, racial, and 


national differences. . . . Loosely, one 


| vy Neor ic state of mind 
ght say, Negro 1s a state of mind. 


Ending with high optimism, Ottley 

} at } 
appears to inaorse the predi yn of 
W. E. B. Du Bois that by 1965 oroes 
will achieve full citizenship. Great so- 
il revolutions do not begin or end on 


specific dates, but this reviewer hopes 
that the prediction comes true. 

DANIEL JAMES 
“Sweet Little Book” 
SAY ON THE VITA NUOV A. 
By Charles S. Singleton. Harvard 


University Press. $3. 


\ HAT does Dante’s ‘Vita Nuova’”’ 
IY mean to us today ? It is worth ask 
ing, for Dant 

and beyond the limits of our modern 
(oes 


} Cte emery i a fs . 4s 
that “from the second half of the six- 


early work lies ‘‘outside 


+ 


horizon. famous critic wrote once 





teenth century medieval art became an 


Singleton, — 


enigma.” Professor 





Ta é cone 
text’ of the “Vita Nuova” ‘“‘is 
changed.” Its ‘ 


ing,’ which had “‘a tension 


radically 
inner and private mean- 
with what 
Was Outside, with a context amounting 
toakind of ise 
“no longer anyt 


lic ecatoes has now 
against.” 
manace ~ hackb | 
manage to £0 back there 
i we would see Dante’s 
book’ for vied: it is.” 


AL 


We must then “ 
d s 


“SW eet little 


the main critical premise is that th 
modern reader’s usua 
Dante's i 1: 1 
4ANE S$ DOOK as a DIOeraphical document 


rae | 


is utterly misleading, that it is really an 


attempt to rewrit “Vita Nuova.” 


t LOWTLIce 


Dante's work is not an autobiography, 
for is it a confession. Its theme is hid- 





den in the five lines of the Proem, with 
its crucial metaphor of a young poet's 
“Book of Memory” (containing poems 
and a commentary), and of a scribe 


copying freely from it—that is, omitting 





certain parts while adding to others his 
own retrospective “gloss.” A book of 
Single 


such a complex nature, Professor 


ee 


’ 


ton notes would in no way have 
troubled a reader of the thirteenth cen- 
tury,’ for whom, “already and without 
any metaphor of a ‘book of men 
was... reasonable to regard thins 
events of our real 


be ok, the 


the Cre- 
Dante 


literally a 


words in a Book of 
ated Universe.” For the young 





and his re 
microcosm—it had ‘“‘a rational structure 
creation of God.” 


of modern poetry must feel 


n imitation of the 


eee il 


— 
9 
= 


here that he is treading on unfamiliar 
premee —for the concept or art undet 


“Vita Nuova’ and the 


development of 
Dante's con 


apprehension of nature, which reflected 


Western poetry. For 


ta 1% “"AftAe 
temporaries 


God’ mmiutahb! eder: far ’ bow 

vod § immMutlabdle order; fot poetry 
c ‘ 

is the crea 1 of a world of one’s own 





self-appointed god 

Professor Singleton’s ynd point is 
that the death of Beatrice lies at the very 
core of the “Vita Nuova,” and th 
Dante felt it to be at ! It is for 
told in vy yns; its gravity is confirmed 
by numerological signs. But “how may 
these not call to the d the death of 
another, the death of Christ?” The rela 
tion, however, is not allegorical—"‘it ts 
a resemblance of analogy.” The death of 


Be e “ie that little world of the 
Vit a ee 1ova,”’ is as the death of Chris 
yr is God.’ 


— 
ior movement of Dant 


“in the real very whose auth¢ 





little book is plain if not transp 





from 


ed From 


seemed to be’: the quotation is 


then proves convincingly that Dante's 
departure from the Provencal tradition 


(the troubadours’), as well 


~ 
~ 
N 


views of his Italian masters ( 


stakable and far- 





canti), is unmi 


reaching. The “Vita Nuova” reflects a 


by 
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new theory of love, a theory, however, 


in the original sense of the word—a 
“beholding” of how “love of woman 
ot all the way up to God.” 


The young poet is not a saint; nor is he 


nay be ke; 
a repentant troubadour, as Petrarch will 
Dante faces 


ntation: 


. 6 


still be, a generation later 
the Lord “without reca 
twee! the lover and God, B 


remains.” She is creature are 


. be 
eatrice ... 


miracle; 


/ 

yet “she has no other name ich may 
‘ . 

be spelled with a capital ini vir she is 


; , 
woman to the very end 

A note can hardly suggest the rich- 
ness of Pri yx Singieton’s concise es- 


say. His analysis of the textual structure 
to his 
exemplary statement that ‘the measure 
of the valid ty of a work of art is our 
orm.” And 
critic 


he medieval sense, the 


explains, is “that hidden principle of 


tfe from which all the rest follows 


— 


An Essay on the Vita Nuova” ts a 





he matur ity Ameri- 





Historical 


Froundawork, = structural analysis, and 
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ideological commentary converge to cre- 
ate a total effect. It is truc that, in this 


IN SEARCH OF A FUTURE. By Mau- 
rice Hindus. Doubleday. $3. Taking as 


essay as in many others, the reader is a point of reference the success of the 


left to assess the essential value by him- Jews in subduing the arid lands of Pal- 


self—in this case to determine whether estine, the author describes in human 


or not Dante’s poetic achievement is terms the economy and social structure 


) 


continuously sustained. But if the ar- of Persia, Egypt, and Iraq, contrasting 


s1scit ite } 
1m} ICM, =S i 


terms are clearly established. In other 


tistic evaluation remains their stagnation and poverty with t 


1e 
well-being and sense of achievement of 
words, Professor Singleton’s indirect ap- 
proach, aiming at a subtle critical feat, 


the Jews. He attempts to find in the 


Palestine experiment a workable blue- 


is probably deliberate. “One who desires print for the Arab nations. 


to understand a work in itself,’ he 


writes at one point, ‘will often speak OPINION 


I larper. $3.50 


AND FOREIGN 
that 


PUBLIC 
POLICY . 


rare bird—a symposium that is both use- 


of matters which seem to lie outside Here is 
the work and beyond it.” 


PAOLO MILANO 


_Books in Brief 


ful and interesting. The authors—Lester 
Markel, Hanson W. Baldwin, Arnaldo 
Cortesi, W. Davison, C. D. 
Martin Kriesberg, Cabell Phil- 


lips, James Reston, and Shepard Stone 


Phillips 
i 


Jackson, 





LINCOLN’S SECRETARY, By Helen describe the struggle to mold public 


. ~ a asc ataniatadl n foreion affair ++} re anc 
Nicolay. Longmans, Green. $5. Anun- opinion on foreign affairs both here and 
‘ } 


abroad, analyze the actual methods em- 


- . 7 } ’ i eiciads nd npraise their effecti ' . 
raphy of John G. Nicolay by his daugh- } loyed, and appraise their effectiveness, 


pretentious and pleasantly human biog- 


ter. The intimate picture of Lincoln and 
I 


of life in war-time Washington, much DOCTORS OF INFAMY. By Alex- 
of it quoted from Nicolay’s notes and nder Mitscherlich. Schuman. $ A 
letters, is both interesting and valuable. coolly scientific presentation from evi- 
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dence obtained at the Niirnberg trials of 
the Nazi medical experiments on living 
persons. More perhaps than any other 
atrocity book this chills the blood with 
its evidence that cruelty is no monopoly 
of the ignorant. 


DISCRIMINATION AND Na 
TIONAL WELFARE. Edited by R. M, 
Maclver. Harper. $2. Eleven lectures on 
the cost of racial discrimination in in. 
dustry, education, housing, etc. As is in. 
evitable when so broad a subject is so 
briefly covered, the book hardly more 
than states the problem. 


THE OBLONG BLUR. By Philip Ham- 
burger. Farrar, Straus. $3. Most of the 
pieces in this heterogeneous collection 
first saw the light in the New Yorker 
and carry the inevitable birthmarks—the 
oblique and penetrating glance, the of- 
beat humor, the inferential moral, and, 
in the case of the portraits, the ability 
to commit murder and make it look like 
suicide, A book would have 
been a better book, but a surprising 


shorter 


number of the pieces are worth reread- 
ing, especially the parody of Norman 
Corwin that gives the book its title, and 
Winds off the Pampas, a report on Ar 
gentina. 


AN OUTLINE OF PSYCHOANALY:- 
$1S.. By Sigmund Freud. Norton. $2. 
Freud's last and unfinished attempt to 
summarize psychoanalytic thought, vin- 
tage 1938. Highly theoretical and with- 
out illustrative material, it is well above 
the popular reading mind. As for the 
more sophisticated, it is an item which 
belongs in their library, although the 
theoretical material has long since been 
incorporated in the work of Freud's 


disciples. 
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IDNEY KINGSLEY’S “Detective 

Story” (Hudson Theater) is to my 
mind quite the best melodrama of the 
year and none the worse for having é 
moral. Mr, Kingsley’s plays have always 
been completely devoid of what we call 
“literary quality,’ and for that reason 
there is a kind of seriousness with which 
they cannot possibly be taken. Indeed, 
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itis that fact rather than the undue prev- 
slence of mere external violence which 
makes “melodrama” the inevitable label 
to apply to them. But I know no con- 
temporary American who can take a 
topic—slum children in ‘Dead End” or 
doctors and nurses in ‘Men in White” 
-and turn out a more stage-worthy 
piece, full of shrewd if not too pro- 
found observation crisply and humor- 
ously embodied in recognizable types. 

This time his scene is a precinct of- 
fce of the New York police; his back- 
ground material is what playwrights of 
another age would have called ‘“‘the 
humors” of the criminal world; and his 
central character is a too stern and self- 
righteous detective whose determination 
to see that the guilty are punished makes 
it impossible for him to keep within the 
leiter of the Jaw and who “‘beats up” 
an abortionist about to go fre 
it is not too hard 

guess that poetic justice is going to see 
to it that he | ocade will fall a 
to his rel 


nderstand or for 


-erhaps 
for the spectator to 
victim 
renga not to 
But the story of 


hoist with their 


lentless 
give, 
the uncompromising 
own petard is one of the most endur- 
ingly effective of dramatic fables, and 
too scornful of it one 
well remember that Sophocles did not 


think it unworthy of himself. Det 


before one is may 
ective 
least 


with 


icLeod in the present play has at 
one important 


Oedipus, 


thing in common 


for Oedipus also was a man 


who blustered about in his determina- 


tion that the facts should come to light 
and who was himself 
they did. 


Ina newspaper interview Mr 


ley let it be unde 


destroyed when 


. Kings- 


rstood that sg intended 


+} Iti 

ne ultimate implications of ‘Detect 
tory” to constitute a comment on, al 
most an allegory of, the ‘‘police state” 


and the dar 


so convinced that their ends are 


wer inherent in men who are 
just 


1 


that they are troubled by no scruples 


tnd moved to no mercy in the pursuit 
of those ends. R 


\emotely, perhaps, these 


Mnlicatiane ‘ 1 

impucations are there, but the more ob- 
vious nd immed: Paar os. 3 
vious and immediate “problem” is the 


ob] ; 
£ 


em of criminal j justice, of 


sO iety’s 
ght to punish those is break its laws 

without sufficiently consideri 
came to do what 


; 
themselves doing. 


ing how they 

nately find 
Now this is a theme 
0n which it is very easy to be merely 
sentimental, and in Mr. Kingsley’s de- 


oman ¢ . ° 
«ense it must be said that he avoids the 


they ultin 











usual pure black and white of the melo- 
drama and that this is by no means a 
case of the wicked police persecuting the 
innocent victims of society. Most of his 
police 
ready men; most of his criminals are 


officers are decent if rough-and- 


really guilty, and some of them are thor- 
ough Over 
veteran who stole from his employer to 
give a girl a good time he sets, 


b 


ly vicious. against the young 
for ex- 
depraved and sniv ene sadist 
with a long record of robbery 
And I do not think that he ever 


suggests any ready answer to society's 


ample, 
and vio- 


lence. 


problem. It is all very well to say that 
to understand all is to pardon all. But 
could a world really survive if those of 
us who like ourselves to pardon did not 
employ others less understanding. In 
actual fact we have 


accepted Dr. John- 


son’s compromise, which is “knock him 
down first and pity him afterward,” I 
am not sure that I know any other prac- 


ne of conduct, and I am not 


+ ? {r 


ticable | 


] 


. Kingsley thinks he does 


mercy, but that still leaves the question 
of just how much justice and just how 
much tempe 

“Detective 


attention to colorful vignettes 


ring. 


Story” 


is staged DIiskKly 


with fine 





minor characters who 

e, e method is 

one which was perhaps popular a 
dozen orf more years azo, and it suggests 


not oniy Mr. Kingsley’s other plays but 














also such past successes as, for instance, 
Elmer Rice’s ‘‘Counselor-at-Law’ or, 
somewhat t and 
Dunning’s ° ethod 
iS sti ll capab terest- 
ing evening 

I l pla part of the 
d ve with a food leal « for a d 
Meg Mundy, fresh from her personal 
SUCCESS in The Re re tful I x 
1S €ecuy o tl not very lor ro! of 
the detective’s wife whose | indiscre 
tion brings about his downfall. Four or 
five performers in suppor parts de- 
serve commendation, but I shall single 
out two who are not yet well knows 
—Warren Stevens as the you veteran, 
and Lee Grant, who gives a really de- 
lightfully com pathetic perform- 





feather-brained 


I young girl 
caught shop-lifting for the first time and 


ance as the 
herself not at all sure why she suddenly 

valked away with an imitation- alligator 
‘clita 
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ANTHONY. 
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Films 


T IS hard to say whether the horror 











of the concentration camps should 
ever be recalled, whether it might not 
be best to forget, as soon as decency 
permits, that most , illustration 
of man’s potential bestiality. The Ilse 
Koch affair would seem to indicate that 
memory is almost disgracefully short-— 
but then the thought that people in 
general are inclined to regard people 
like the Kochs as Germans rather than 


Gi hastly 


as members of the human race makes 


one wonder about the value of keeping 
alive things past all endurance. The 


great lesson of the concentration camps 
was one that certainly should never have 
been demonstrated, but once it had been, 


its only enduring value—if such a word 


is not grotesque in the context—lay ia 


showing the vileness of which human 
beings are capable. 

The supreme merit of 
ot »p, a Polish 
life in the we 


“The Last 
film which describes 
ymen's section of Ausch- 


witz with almost unbearable authentic- 


ity, is that by preserving, except for a 
totally 


1endously power- 


valities in its slim and 


unimportant plot, a tren 
i i 


letachment it demonstrates this hide- 


ous moral with great effect. depicts 


the Germans in charge of the camp as 


monstrous, deformed, and horrible, yet 
f 1izable as human beings, and some 
of the inmates of the camp as capable 
of behaving in a way just as depraved 

the Germans; this recognition of the 
existence of some shading between black 
and white is both unusual and over- 
vhelming in a film of this type. So much 
of the effect of American and particu- 


I 


larly Italian films dealing with various 


pects of the izis has been ruined 
by a tend ncy to portray them as venal 
bey 1 the bo nas oO libility, per- 
uly dazed with morphine, doused 
in eau-d and in pursui of 
women suffering from chronic hysteria, 
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but here they 
they must have been in the camps—cor- 


are to be seen much as 


rupt, outrageous, sadistic, degraded, and 


confused. They are credible examples of 


what human beings, in certain circum- 


stances, can become—and what the 


wm 


must never be given the opportunity 
ef becoming again. 


The 
Stop” 


The 


was shot is Auschwitz itself, 


Last 


| 
ana 


location on which 


many former inmates appear in the film. 


Four and a half million people were put 


to death there by gas, torture, 


é 


poison, 
and slow starvation, and conditions of 


daily life 


solutely impossible that anyone survived. 


were such that it seems ab- 


To see these things accurately depicted 


is an experience far removed from 


but a visit to 


taken as though one were att 


. } 
pleasure, this film, under- 


ending the 
confessional, is a highly valuable ex- 


ercise. 
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Norman Corwin-Bernard 
‘The Warrior,” 
a few years 


N THE 
Rogers opera which 
the 


v0 
ago, a 


Metropolitan produ ced 
oT en 
reference to the soldiers’ stnews 


, eS 
answered with Sinews 


was are good 
news.” In Blitzstein’s “Airborne” Sym- 
phony, a little later, the Monitor, who 


- 5 ° } + ~£ a) ’ + . oP \ t 
said of man’s dream of flying: “Don't 


let it throw you, this little notion. 


Don’t go overboard,” also said: “This 
notion eats oceans,/Puts the desert in its 


vest pocket,/Has geography for 
And more 


. } 
m music-dram: 


by the 


recent examples 
provid 
in Britt 


were 


wah . 
ee 
» Ronald Dunca -benjam 
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10 deity 


the other hand Lu- 
ia’s statement about Collatinus, “In 
whom I am, wholly; /With when: am, 
only;/And without whom I am, lonely.’ 
But in 
‘The Night is weepin 


around,’ and on 


cret 


))*4° ° 1°} 
addition there were lines like 


g with its tears Oi 


é 


stars,” or leaves to 


seek’’: 


‘Home is what man 


and the comments of the Male 


and Female Chorus linking the develop- 
ing action with Christ’s crucifixion. In 


sum, a text filled with high-flown 


sophical and poetic pretentions that felf 





on its face in every line. And a scor 

7} sch . ] 1 ’ ee 
which was notning put a resourcerul 
craftsman’s pretense at writing mus 


One 


ead someone 


can think of reasons which migh 


] ee } ¢ > +1 + 
| to supply the money at 


squandered 
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ageous at- 


on the New 


was on the outr 
1e work over 


last 


tempt to put tl 


York public December; 





imagine how the British Council might 


. . 1 
have been misled into having the work 





recorded; but what is in possible to im- 
1s for RCA V\V ors 
ing (DM-1288, $11) 

—a good Oo! of a good performance— 


is country. 
Hav 


Airbort ¢ 


ing referre d t 
I might re a little of the 


" - 7" lens 7 ma lrse 
comment I didn’t get around to making 
i 


when it was first performed and re- 


‘he L ] } + 
corded. Since Blitzstein had been as- 


signed as composer to the Eighth Air 
Force, and had been given the specific 


assignment by his superior officers to 


execute his idea for “The Airborne,” I 


ask Cc d 
flown thirty 


ator in the Eig 


this column who haa 


a fe ider of 


or more missions as a navi 


hth Air Force (without 


ly enough, having known any- 





thing about Blitzstein’s artistic labors f 
, 
his benefit) to listen to the recording 
7 ° ~ 
d give lis reaction Speal 5 
é I 
one on the ide,’ in s¢ ras < ‘ 
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been amusing to the “insider.” “This ig 
too brisk. The actual process of Waiting 
was much more drab, it was more ag. 
onizedly drawn out, the sensation {a 
more frustrated. . . . The instructions gt 
the end... strike me as being too emo. 
tionally warm, and once again untrue to 
what was a harshness.” 

For me this reader's comment e. 
the text. That js. 
“Hello, fellas, hiya,” “Snaf, 
Tarfu, slug,” and so on were 


tended to details of 
for me the 
brother,”’ 

“outsider” 


those of an whose mind, | 


knew, operated genuinely in terms like 
This notion eats oceans, /Puts the desert 
in its vest pocket,/Has geography for 
They had, for me, the 
same aura of repellent phoniness as the 


therefore, 


tea.” 


tensely heroic activities of a group o! 
Hollywood actors dressed up as the crew 


of a bomber in a war film. (As a matter 

of fact reader’s comment extends, 

for me, to Blitzstein’s entire output 1s 
proletarian composer. ) 

But if ‘“The Airborne’ seemed false 
to a navigator in the Eighth Air Force 
it was terrific to the people in City Cen- 
demanded: 


m y 


ter. when it 
“Open up that second front!” 


preteens newest work, his Mass 


Especially 


for mixed chorus and ten wind instru: 

nents, of which he conducted two per- 
formances at a concert of the Chamber 
Art Society, may overwhelm me the nett 
time I hear it; but I can only report thet 
I found it unpleasantly uncommunic 
tive this time. 

The Octet, 

the society's young 
Robert Craft, I enjoyed no more this 


which was conducted by 


musical director, 


time than last. But what struck me thi 
time was that its style of humor was the 
one used—but with a sledgehammet— 


by Shostakovitch. 
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Letters to the Editors 


correspondent hoped, had a Christmas 


Germany, 1949 


Dear Sirs: 1 read with great interest the 
excellent article by Carolus, Good Days 
for Nazis, in your issue of February 26. 
It was the first time that I have found 
life in Germany described as it really is 
and not as ¢ 
Americans believe it to be. I spent part 


of the past summer in the American and 


ritahle nd well-mean: 
laritabiec and well-meaning 


. > of Germar re 
English zones of Germany and in block- 
aded Berlin and am therefore able to 
judge by my own experience. May I, out 


pat 1) ica ] 
of this experience, add some facts to the 


ment c nae eracnaAn rcs ) 

statements Of your correspondent 
Carolus mentioned the “ever-grow- 
ing number of elaborately equipped. . . 
ane : y ere Bees 
restaurants . . . where anything may 
1 ithe . \¢ ~ V9 1. . 
be had without ration coupons but at 

i 


staggering cost.” When I flew out of 


in, I was seate 





nably dressed German woman. She did 
was the 
Berlin 
for not more than 25 marks ($8 at the 


not hesitate to tell me that she 





owner of a restaurant in where 


1 


al rate of exchange) one could en- 





l-course dinner, with wine. One 
she closed the plac e to 
tricity, 

d during this week she flew to Frank- 
furt for new supp 
fight is 108 marks for Germans 


save her ration of gas and el 
' 
1 


ies. The price of the 


“ who 
must place their names on a long waiting 
1 . ‘1 ° 

list for a reservation. She paid 1,00¢ 


marks—for obvious reasons she did not 


tal! ham y+ rn ‘f ) 
ell me to whom—and got a seat imme- 





diately, any time she wanted. This was 
her third trip since the start of the 
blockade, four months earlier. 

While these people 
and the food, those whose ' earthly pos- 
sessions the Nazis looted and robbed,’ 
as Carolus says, are living “in misery 
and poverty . . 


1 
have the planes 


. saying: If you want to 
get along, better be sure you were a 
Nazi.” I heard people say this time and 
again, especially chemists, physicists, and 
Pharmacists. The reason is simple 
enough. All those who were anti-Nazis 
Were out of a job for years, and so even 
theit technical knowledge is no longer 
up to date. While Nazis can offer the 
Most recent experience in any field, 
their adversaries, badly dressed and 
licking instruction, seem inferior. 

The fact that the true anti-Nazis and 
the really suffering people are poorly 
dressed, not well washed, and often un- 
Pitasant to look at is the reason why, 
unfortunately, not every child, as your 


celebration the kindness of 
American soldiers. The children sent to 
the American parties were not the un- 
derprivileged of the D. P. camps or the 
slums. It was left to the schools to select 
Ger- 
1d reward 


through 


the little guests, and in a typical 
man. spirit | 
those were sent who were the best in 
their classes. The well-fed child is gen- 


erally a better pupil than the under- 














t I i 

- . - } ! } 
nourished, Several children whom I met 
. oe r 1 | = 
in Berlin wrote me recently that they 
| 1 , 4 } mare 
had been to two and one of them to 
three Christmas p ; of the Allies 

I 
because { \ tne t n tl r 
classs. All of them ne from on 
homes, well wided v American 
' 
parcels 
a 
Though such children find a good 

! 1 ' 1 

meal tf ady vy 1en ¢ y ho they 
nue 
receive in school a daily | 1 for 3 
— lie 

cents, 16 Warolus { 1 Who 
have nothing ho t their insuf- 
ficient rations ect the s e iount. A 
well-to-do German mother n Ba 1a 
complained to m the e of the 

} 

1 ' 1 1 ' 
school lunches had light 
, : ; : i 
I expressed my surprise that her chil- 
I ) I 


dren were even allowed to share in this 


food distribution, and e swered: 

Rich or poor, we are all citizens of 
| 

suffering Germany and entitled to 


American help.’”” When I tried to make 
her understand the cost of such a 
gram to America, she replied haughtily; 


; 
“You Americans should have thought 


about that earlier. You would not have 
been in the war at all if you had left it 
to us to fight the Russians, 1d you 


would not have to make war on them 
now.” SABINE GOVA 


New York, March 23 


The Ghetto Perpetuated 


Dear Sirs: While civil rights received a 
Senatorial rebuff hye 
Democrats also performe 
noted service to Jim Crow 

On March 2 the Democrat-dominated 
City Council killed, by a vote 


of thirty- 
one toa thirteen, the Carey 


ordinance 
which would have prevented discrimi- 
nation in any publicly aided Chicago 
housing project. The councilmen who 
voted against the measure were greatly 
influenced by the strongly worded oppo- 
sition to it of the “reform” Mayor 
Kennelly, as well as that of the Chicago 





uding, shocking 
Times. 
ordinance 


| said that the 
threatened the city’s slum-clearance pro 


] 
gram, for which the voters had ap- 


e { 
proved a $15,000,000 bond issue in 
1947. This money is earmarked for the 
blighted 


resold to 


purchase and clearance of 
1 
i 


and, which will then be 


priv jevelopers at one-sixth of cost. 
Life-insurance capital ie beine soncht 
21fC-1nSurance } i 1S CIN sougn m 
ae, ers ee, etd 

with this public subsidy as a lure. In 


money Chicago has had 


$40,000,000 available for housing since 
| 


4 Not o t has been started 
The chief reason has been the city’s 
unv : ¢ 1 eS 

( » | 00,000 Negroes, 
cro 1 ) s that housed 
280,000 in 1940. 7 r livine condi 
tions iti , and e 1 iltant so 
cial | 5 > torious. All pro 
osals to e the { ire of this ghetto 
DY | lin ( , land in Wh 
areas of th y ve been turned down 
by the Mayor id the City Council 
Instead, Chicagoans are offered a slum- 
clearance program with emphasis on 
high-rent lif rance projects. As a 
result, the Negro population here feels 
terribly th ied. The city is making 
ready toa > Negro homes, tear them 
down, and allow private investors to 
build high-rent apartments for whites 
only. Slum clearance thus becomes 
ae ; 


Negro clearance. F. ADRIAN ROBSON, 


hicago Congregational Union 


Not Accelerated 
Depreciation ... 


Mane ¢ . J | thicle yi] 
Dear Si in nis article illed otrange 


Accounting 1 r issue of March 3, 
Richard Yafte wrongly defined ‘‘accel- 
rated depreciation, ind his conclu- 


iso wrong. 


depreciation,’ ”” he 


“I 
writes, “means putting aside enough 
money trom rrent prohts to provide fos 


an increase in the cost of plant replac 
It doesn’t mean anything of the 
Accelerated 

rging off the larger part of the cost 


a facility in 





lepreciation 


means 





j its earlier years, whea 
it is presumably most useful, instead of 
spreading the cost evenly over the whole 
estimated life of the facility. Incident- 
in accounting ter- 
minology has nothing to do with set- 


ally, “depreciation” 





+O 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 308 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 



























































ACROSS 


Bars weren't able to hold her bz ick, 
but the place you bought this from 
obviously does! (5, 6) 

Furnishing something for one’s ex- 
tremity. (8) 
Jackson, for 
of 18. (6) 
Heels. (7) 
This sort of trade 
(7) 

Didn’t go supported. (6) 

This might test your resistance. (8) 
Is such a statement made when one 
cleans up? (8) 
Associated. (6) 

See 138. 

England was in 1664. (7) 
In the eye, or near it. (6) 
Think hard for this! (8) 
Such handiwork should be 
the North, if one 
pass. (6-5) 


example, was a sort 


’ 


is on horseback. 


found in 
considers the eom- 


DOWN 


A Percy, the original in fact. (9) 
Terror did once, in greed as well. 
(7) 

Goads horses. (4) 

Ran in most peculiarly to what a 
modest person seldom overlooks, (7) 


16 To impart 


te : i 
20 The ballet implies rapid 


21 They 
23 Israel lost one once. (5) 
25 A wise one is sometimes a foo]. (4) 


26 NIAGARA; 27 


DOWN:—2 ETRURIA; 3 
AND THE SLITHY TOVES DID GYRE AND 
GIMBLE IN THE WABE; 
ENCORED; 
18 EPITAPH; 
21 INDIANA; 24 TAXI. 





6 1, 2 and 3 are in this class. (5) 

7 So is the gate, and narrow is the 
way. (6) 

8 Busy with what sounds like an 
award. (6) 

13 and 22. Fellow-Red, perhaps. (5, 7) 


knowledge to a sort L 
18 and 50. (9) 

8 Wander in kei, (6) 

19 Sherbet on top, ground under. (7) 

1 movement. 

(7) 

y start off Even-Steven. (6) 


— 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No, 367 


ACROSS 1 GREAT DANES; 6 LENT; 10 
MORTALS; 11 CHEKHOV; 12 LAKK; 13 
SNARE DRUMS; 15 IVANHOE; 16 DI- 
MITRI; 17 TRESSES; 20 EVENING; 22 

LIMINATES; 23 ODER; 25 AGA KHAN; 


ECHO. 
TWAS BRILLIG 
4 ABSENCE; 5 


7 EXHAUST; 9 BENDEMEER; 
19 SPANNER; 20 ETERNAL; 








Readers are invited to send for a free copy of Mr. Lewis's 
20 Vesey Street, 


requests to Puzzle Dept., The Nation, 


“ground rules.’ Address 
New York 7, New York 











The NATION 


ting aside money; it is simply a method 
of ‘alloc ating cost to determine net jp. 
come for a given period. 

The United States Steel Corporatio 
in its latest report stated specifically that 
the total amount charged to deprecia. 
tion would not exceed original cost, Mr. 
Yaffe is just a year late in writing his 
article. In its annual report for 1947 
the steel company did deduct as part 
of cost an extra amount which was 
supposed to represent part of the in. 
crease in the repl lacement value of jt 
plants and facilities. The certified aii 
lic accountants who audited the 1947 
statement took formal exception to this 
in their report, and the SEC also te. 
fused to approve it. 

In its latest report, therefore, the 
the use of charges 
based on replacement value and went 
back to original cost. The accelerated- 
depreciation method of accounting does 
mean that the charge for depreciation 
is larger this year than it will be later, 
partly on the ground that facilities are 
now being used to full capacity and so 
are wearing out faster than is normally 
expected. This has always been accepted 


company gave up 


as a sound accounting principle, al- 
though it oa true that the Treasury pre- 
raight-line’”’ method, with 
} evenly over the useful 
life of the facility. It has not yet been 
decided whether the company’s calcu- 
lation of depreciation will 
be accepted for tax purposes. It would 
make no difference to the government 
in the long run, if tax rates remain the 
would reduce the taxes due 
for 1948 and increase them correspond- 
ingly later. F, H, COOK 
March 20 


.. But Not Cricket, Either 
Dear Sirs: Mr. Cook is quite right in 
respect: I did not define acceler- 
ated depreciation correctly, for which 
What I should have writ 


fers the ‘'st 


the cost spre ad 


accelerated 
sam 


1 
ne, but it 


one 


I apologize. 


ten was “depreciation on reproduction 
value.” But he is quite wrong when he 


says my conclusions are also wrong. It 
t depreciation” does not €n- 
tail setting aside any money, but that 1s 
juibbling, since it is a charge against 
ar ts, » and consequently ir increases the 


is true that ‘ 


IS 





SAVE 257 ON ALL BOOKS! 
—any book of any publisher! 


Deduct 25% in advance from list price of any 
book of any publisher, except foreign oF vo 
books. Simply tell us you'll buy as few as 4 
within year, You get original publisher’s editions. 
Same-day shipment. Add 15¢ per book for — 
and handling. Order today or write for Dept Be 
DIVIDEND BOOK OLUB, — 

799 Broadway ew York + N.Y. 
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RESORTS 


An Incomparable all-season resort. 

Complete sports In a winter wonder- 

land at famous Lake Mahopae. Re- 

mowned for fine culsine, excellent 

accommodations, warm hospitality. 
Low spring rates 


50 MILES fronm-N¥:C 


ir oF HOUSE 


LAKE ‘MAHOPAC.N.Y. Tel. MAHOPAC 688 





pa———= ENJOY 64 MILLION SQ. FEET 
OF SPRING... 


lenmere 


te a 


the GLENMERE, chester, n. y- } 
\ PHONES: CHESTER 200 M&M. Y. RECTOR 2- based 




















Mt 

i ANASCo | 
i AM 

if Ridgefield, Conn. © Phone 820 

Hl A modern resort of distinction 

| Ideal for Spring vacations and tii 
t ch weekends, Mile-long lake. All i 
| »4') seasunal sports. Varied indoor 

| f Rieke: diversions. Roaring fireplaces. 
Television. Excellent cuisine and ij 
H accummodations. Rates mo - rate. 

ili N. Y. OMce. Phone MU 2-2424 Hill 





Reserve Now for Easter & Passover Hoiidays! 


PCECT CST 


Stanfordville, N. Y. 





On Hunn's Lake 


Informal Retre at for ADULTS in the heart of 
Dutchess County. 90 miles from New York via N, Y. 
CR. BR. to Ame nia, N All Seasonal Sports. 


Librery, delicious food, modern accommodations 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 
EVA BERG, Director Stanfordville 2328 or 2982 











~ CHILDREN’ ry CAMP. 


TEACHER on modern farm in Conn 

96 mi New York, 
sick in nerd Tutoring, music. 
mer co Non- competitive é 
gardening, aquatic activities. Box 103, c/o 


The Nation. 
MEX ICO ACCOMMODATIONS 


WRITER'S FA \MILY offers attractive stu- 
dios, excellent food, large garden, con- 
venient location. $10 10 monthly. Residence: 
Triangulo 521, Colonia del Valle, Mexico 
City, D. F. 


____ SUMMER RENTAL 

W, COMPLETELY EQUIPPED 2 
te ig Private estate, 
ted. Suss sex ae ity, 


Ret 
Dridge. Lon ng season. 


ecti- 
fror n acc cept ng 


Also Sum- 


activities 


"oom 
beautiful ‘oi situ’ 
75 miles Washington 
Call weekday mornings 





PERSONALS 


WOMAN, 42, intereste aa in iin wolitics 
and living a little longer, W ould like to 
correspond. Write Box 100 c/o JT he 
Nation, 


EUROPE/ AN, SOMEWI IAT HOMESICK 
and lonely, feminit 1e, interested literature, 
Politics, music. Wishes correspondence with 
mentally mature liberal man. Box 101, 
c/o The Nation, 

_POSITION 
LAW STUDENT 5 years 


-_ ‘ege training in social sciences and law. 
desires position for summer. Travel, cabin 
steward, valet, tutor to shut-in or aged, 
expeditions, woodsman, excellent with dogs. 
Consider anything. Go anywhere. Boston 
reterences, Box ¢ 102, c/o The Nation, _ 


APRIL 9, 1949 





WANTED 


male, Negro. 








sales price and the amount of cash 
taken in. And it is also true, as I both 
stated and implied, that this money can 
be used “for avy purpose, even though its 
primary purpose is supposed to be for 
replacement. 

This method of bookkeeping cannot 
be condemned if the money is really 
going to be used for replacements. But 
what if no replacements or additions to 
the plant are made during the life of 
the original plant? In that case the com- 
pany is left with all 
rent assets, which may be converted into 
cash in a short period. 

It is not surprising that the Treasury 
prefers the more equitable “straighi- 
line’ method. Mr. Cook admits that 
United States Steel's proposals, if ac- 
cepted, would cut its tax load for 1948; 
it remains open to argument whether the 
tax load would be “increased corres- 
pondingly later.” What if it wasn’t? 
Meanwhile, the cost have been 
passed on to the consumer. 

What I United States 
Steel’s attempts to change accounting 

nethods in 1947 1948 were for 
the sake of higher — and Jower 
taxes. A commendable try—for Steel. 
But not for 


its capital in cur- 


will 
said holds: 
and 
the consumer. 


RICHARI 
1 de 


) YAFFB 


New ¥ ork, farcl 


An Extension of Remarks 


Dear Sirs: Ia my article, The Test of a 
Teacher, in E say issue Of March 5, I 
wrote Fa in Sloan Di key had 


+ 


. harges” against t] ne pro- 


at the Knives of 


“yu sti fed i 


, 
fessors discharged 


o* 


Washington by finding them lacking in 
comer integrity. I am sorry to have 
misstated Dr. Dickey’s position on this 


matter, He was recently interviewed in 


Denver, and it weep course of answering 
h re — 


ie ee 
made the state- 


various questions, some of whi 
to the Seattle cases, he 
ment 
ed that he made this staten 


about intellectual aes I as- 


sum lent with 


the discharge 5 in qué tion. 
e assumption was justified, 
of the nature of the 
dr. Dickey 
had to say about academic freedom on 
this occasion not limited 
or qualified. I want, r, to apolo- 
gize to him for applying his remarks at 
that time to the facts in the Washington 
case. Those facts have been sum- 
marized in an official publication of the 
university, ‘Communism and Academic 
Freedom,” and I invite Dr. Dickey’s at- 
tention to this record. 
CAREY 
Los » Angeles, March 16 


reference to 
I believe th 
not only oecause 
interview, but because what I 
was certainly 


I 
howeve 


now 


MC WILLIAMS 
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RESORTS 





HATHAWAY LODGE 


OPEN ALL YEAR—FOR ADULTS 
Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “Hiflls of the Sky.’’ Luxurious rooms, many 
with open fireplaces Valk on magnificent mountain 
trails. Tennis courts handhall horseback riding 
Delicious food. Fasy transporation 

Attractive Spring Rates 
Por reservations or booklet write or calt 


HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
mmm 'eleshone: Tannersville 299 smen| 



















TL AISI, 


f Tel -: Monroe 4421 
ff OPEN AL WD OF 
|, YEAR i so 









Doe MONROE & 
ca ee York 











35 MILES FROM NEW YORK CITY 
"'"A Country Estate In the Scenic 
Hills of Westchester County" 
The nearest of all nearby resorts. Wxclustve 
locatlo Re xurlot isly Dignified. 
All tivit! Ex nt cuisine, 
‘Pho je ‘Armonk Village ‘955 & 76 


MS @ ACREAGE 


BERKSHIRE FARM AGENCY, EAST 
CHATHAM, New York. Farms in the 
Ma eee York Berkshires, Also consult- 
ing broker for organizations. 





fu imnishe d 


FAK 





HANDWRITING ANALYSIS _ 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis, 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel, 
WA 4-1575. Cooperating with doctors, psy 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons 
by appointment, evenings. Marital, educas 
tional, vocational, psychological problems. 
Fee $3 00. 


“TOBACCO 


Cc IGARET TES— Popu lar brands, $1. 50 per 
carton postpaid. West of Mississippi add 8¢ 





per carton. Min. order 3 cartons. Send 
check or money order. King Co., Bor 
569-A, Dover, Delaware. 

PAMPHLET —— 
MO NEY: HOW TO EARN IT. A new 


plan which prosperity at all 
times—when prices fall as well as when 
they rise. Send 25¢ for pamphlet to James 


E Clark, New Haven, Conn, 


PUBLISHING SERVICE 
WRI TERS— Efficient sales service ‘foe your 


hat short stories, articles, plays. Free 
booklet. Write today! Daniel S. Mead Liter- 
ary Agency, 419 Fourth Avenue, N. Y.C. 16 


LITERARY SERVICE 


TR ANSL a eg AND RES SEARCH in 
20 languages by European specialists. Amer- 
ican Committee for Emigre Scholars and 
Writers, Dept. N, 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORegon 5-3121, 


TYPING SERVICE 


guarantees 








MANU SCRIPT 2 aah heals typing. Intelli- 
gent, inexpensive. es Office Servw- 
ice, 17 East 48th St., GPE 'S- 1364, 


Morgan & Jehason Ayes., prookiyn 6, N.Y. oweg so 173 




















An Open Letter to My Son... 


Dear John: 


I just can’t tell you how happy you made us feel when you wrote that Mary 
was going to have a baby. Just think! A grandchild in the family at last! 


I presume our emotions are much the same as other people's, and now I know 


why others make such a fuss over their grandchildren! 


But something recently came to my attention which I think I should tell you 
about. I would like to tell all parents about it. 


At an after-dinner party the other night, a subject which is rarely discussed 
came into the conversation. Ours was a mixed and intelligent crowd, yet it sur- 
prised us all—and I might even say shocked us. The subject was circumcision, and 
the general opinion was that it is a ‘medical problem.” Some of us tried to dismiss 
the question, but one man persisted and said it was mot a medical problem; that 
some members of the medical profession had expressed opposition to it; that some 
people consider it a cruel mutilation rather than a useful or beneficial or sanitary 
necessity . . . and then he proceeded to submit a great amount of evidence to sup- 
port his views. He told of bungled operations and cases where children have bled 


to death because of hemophilic tendencies in the family. 


Suddenly this ‘‘tabooed”’ subject became one of great seriousness, and that is 


why I am writing to you. 


If your child is a boy, John, for heaven’s sake if you have any doubt about 
this matter, get a copy of the book from which this man got his facts. The essence 
of his objection was that circumcision is a holdover from archaic times and exists 
today only because of our pitiful ignorance of the subject. I dread to think that 


through ignorance our child might suffer a permanent mutilation. 


The title of the book is “In The Name of Humanity,” and the author is 
Joseph Lewis. By all means, John, get this book and read it. Eminent physicians 
like Dr. Miles Atkinson and Dr. Harry Benjamin of New York, and Dr. Maurice 

‘hideckel of Baltimore endorse the book. You must read it—if for no other reason 
than for the sake of humanity. The price is only $2.00. If you can’t get a copy 
from your bookstore, you can order it direct from the publishers—the Eugenics 
Publishing Co., 370 West 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


With all our love, 


Mother 
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